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THE OUTLOOK. 


The examinations in the dynamite case in London 











treaty, 
| discriminate 


have made good the promise of the public prosecu- | 


tor, to prove that the conspiracy to blow up the 
government buildings was hatched out in America, 
One of the plotters has turned Queen’s evidence, and 
told the whole story ; and although such fer is 
always, and justly, regarded with suspicion,itisin this 
case confirmed at s0 mauy points, and as yet nega- 
tived at none, thatit is entitled to and willreceive gen- 
eral credit. According to Lynch’s testimony, there is 
an ‘*‘ Emerald Club” in the city of New York—a secret 
Irish organization—which supplied the means and 


directed the movement. Lynch was selected 
for the mission, and with some _ reluctance 
accepted. He represents himself as an agent, 
or subordinate, and one Dr, Gallagher, an- 


other Irish-American, as principal. Fortunately Gal- 


lagher went also to England to oversee the plot and | 


has been arrested, 
detectives have proved the existence of an Emerald 
Club with secret meetings at the 
designated by Mr. Lynch. The interrogated mem- 
bers of the club are very reticent; other Irish- 
Americans interviewed make haste to disown all 
complicity or sympathy with the dynamite fiend ; 
even so wild an Irishman as Representative Rob- 
insov, while very mild in his apologetic condem- 
nation, does not venture to justify this modern 
phase of civilized barbarism; and on_ the 
whole it may fairly be said that even Fenians are be- 
ginning to recoguize the force of public condemna- 
tion of this style of warfare. This 
for public sentiment is the real reliance of the com- 
munity for protection against human wild-beasts ; 
and the dynamite fiend is simply a moderately in- 
telligent wild beast; a creature who, in the ascend 
ing scale of evolution, or the descending scale of 
degradation, has reached a condition in which the 
intelligence of a man is mated to the destructive pro- 
pensities of a gorilla. 


is a good sign ; 


What can be done with the dynamite fiend is a 
very serious and perplexing problem. He is anatu- 
ral product of civilized barbarism ; that is to say, of 
an education which has developed cunning without 
arousing conseience or mitigating the savage pro- 
pensities. He is not merely the enemy of England, 





headquarters | 











nquiries here by the newspaper | little weight in Ireland, 
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or of any particular form of government; he is the 
enemy of maukind. He is not convertible, and glo- 
ries in his shame. 
are saying, 
piracy and arson during eur Civil War, and may 
therefore be left to drink of the cup which 
offered to us while she looked on with stoical or 
amused indifference, is neither true, Christian, nor 
statesmanlike, It is not true; for it was not Eng- 
land, but only aristocratic England, that was indif- 
ferent to the barbarous methods of war adopted by 
slavery ; it is not Christian, for the /ex talionis is as 
inconsistent with humane and Christian sentiments 
as it is fatal alike to international and individual 
peace and prosperity; and it is not statesmanlike, 
wild beast who threatens to-day the 
Houses of Parliament in London was just as ready 
afew years ago to burn down the Louvre in Paris, 
and would take to-morrow the same barbarie delight 
in demolishing the Capitol at Washington. But 
what to do witb this human gorilla difficult 
problem. Couspi.acy to commit crime is already 
punishable, at New York State, with 


! 
To say, as some of our presses 


that England connived at schemes of 


was 


because the 


is a 


least in 





fine and imprisonment. It would searcely be | 
practicable to add conspiracy of any kind to| 
the offenses for which criminals may be re- | 
turned to a foreign country under an extradition 


difficult in 
between a murderous conspiracy and a 
revolutionary combination. We might 
British Statute Book, aud make the use 
of dynamite, or conspiracy to nse lt, or possession of 


because it would be practice to 


borrow a 


leaf from the 


it for the purpose of using, withintent to destroy life 


or property, a felony ; and we should be glad to see | 


public sentiment demand the enactment of such a 


Jaw. It would probably not put a stop to dynamite | 
conspiracies ; but it would somewhat reduce the va 
poripgs of men who have enough morbid vanity to | 
covet the reputation of being dynamite fiends with 


out having enough of brute courage to engage active- 
ly in dynamite warfare, 


The Dublin trials are being pushed through rap 
idly. On Wednesday of last week Curley was found 
guilty of participation in the murder of Lord Cay 
endish and Mr, Burke, 
the 18th of May. His defense consisted of an attempt 
on the part of his relatives to prove an alibi, but the 
evidence offered in his behalf by the 


and sentenced to be hung on 


was set aside 


jury, not enly on account of the weight of testimony) 
against him, bunt because testimony to establish 
alibis offered by relatives has come to carry very 


Strange to say, the jury in 
the ec had the 
sort of evidence brought before them on his behalf, 
and thought it to make it the basis 
of a disagreement, As a matter of fact, there is no 
doubt that Kelly went to Phcsaix Park in the same 
car with Cavanagh, and was one of the principals in 
the terrible crime which has mate 
rable. He will be re-tried at once, 


ise of Kelly, who was tried next, same 


credible enough 


the park memo 


*The ennnidinaal of widening the suffrage and 
troducing voting on the system 
has not, so far, proved the success hoped for by the 
Italian Under the old system there wer 
about 600,000 electors, who sent up to Parliament a 
body of conse with 
skill to conduct the administrative side of the public 
business with 


scerutin de liste 


Liberals, 


‘rvative men sufficient political 


fair success but utterly lacking in 
political courage, and unwilling, therefore, to touch 
the question of poverty, which presses so terribly 
upon Italy, or to take hold of any new issues, The 
Parliament as readers of The Christian 
Union have often told, a congeries of small 
groups so numerous and so jealous that nothing short 
of political genius could make a government possible, 
The skill required merely to keep Parliament 
united enough to transact common business was | 
all that the most adroit Italian statesman could com- | 


mand, Italy has long furnished the curious spec- | 


became, 
been 


| fore with drink. TI 
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tacle of a royal family more progressive than the peo- 


' . 
ple themselves, and the king was one of those who 


were dissatisfied with the situation and anxious for 
change. The franchise was accordingly broadened to 
include all who pay direct taxes and who conld read 
and write ; and a second bill was introduced extend- 
ing the voting privilege for two years to every adult 
male who should demand the privilege under certain 
formalities. Immediately after the passage of these 
bills 2,125,000 registered, and a more vigorous politi- 
cal spirit was looked for as the result ; but when it 
came to an election, only one person ont ef four who 
registered went to the polls. The system of electing 
candidates on a general ticket also failed; the new 
Chamber is no more united than the old ; instead of 
a homogeneous majority there are still the old groups, 
each representing some local prejudice, and unabe 
to sink local differences in the pursuit of a national 
end. We suffer from excess of party spirit ; Italy 
suffers from lack of party spirit. 


The Governor of the State of New York has re 
turned to the Legislature its Excise bill with his ob 
jections; he has gone further, and kindly drafted 
for the Legislature the amendments which will 
suflice to remove his objections ; the bill, as amended 
by the Governor, has already passed the Assembly, 
and by the time this 
reaches our readers will prebably be the law of 
the State. The Governor’s amendments must be 
accepted with gratitude on the principle, ‘‘ Small 
kfully received ;” they can be so aecepted 
He re-inserts the clause requiring the 
ipplicant for a license to be a man of ‘‘good moral 
” which was possibly tatute was am- 
pealed as the law stood before amend 
ment ; and he modifies the permissive clause allowing 
a licensee to move his place of business with consent 
of the Commisioners, by requiring him to comply 
all the requirements of the law, as though on 
application ; otherwise we believe the 
Practically 
of liquor in the 
by the dis- 
Excise 
already given 
no discretion, 
e that has the 
sand pay the fee. 


will doubtless pass the Senate, 


favors thar 
on no other, 
character, the 
biguous—re 


with 
7 . 
al Origlial 


law remains as reported in our last issue, 


it removes all restrictions to the sale 


large cities, except such as are imposed 


cretion of the Excise Co lissioners ; and the 


New Y. K city have 


official notice that they have 


license every Oo grace to 


There is considerable difference of opinion among 


statesmen as to the best method restricting the 
sale of liquor ; prohibition being only a name fora 
peculiar kind of restriction. In Maine the sale is re- 
stricted to officers of the government called 


agents,” who are paid a salary, and therefore have 


no pecuniary interest in doing a ane business, In 
Kansas it is restricted to t drug stores, aud to 
be sold there v prescription. In New York 
State itis restricted hotels and inns. ‘This re- 


striction is, in fact, merely nominal, a large propor 


tion of even country inns being only annexes to the 


bar-room ; andint great cities itis wholly impracti- 


cable to execute it, the restaurant furnishing a large 


proportion of the population with food, and there 


e present law, however, sweeps 


away this formal restriction and substitutes no other, 
If it had been ace 


the number of licenses to a given population, or with 


mopanied with a clause limiting 
one fixing a high license fee, such as wonld secure 
1 therefore of 
the community, as licensees, 


men of some means, anc some interest 
in the 
and would tend to interest them in prosecuting un 
heensed d . temperance men might 
have accepted the law as making a real advance 
through an apparent retrogression, As it is, the 
law practically repeats the experiment of an unre 
has been several times tried— 
{in parts of Switzerland—and 
rst results. . 


well l ell gx « f 


alers, moderate 


restricted sale, which 
é. /., in Liverpool at 


always with the w 


The decision of the Supreme Court ol Iowa on the 
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re-hearing is that the amendment to the constitn- 
tion prohibiting the liquor treffic was not constitn- 
tionally adopted, and is therefore void, This aflirms 
the decision on the previous hesring and is final. 
One of the Judges dissents. We must again remind 
our readers that this decision does not question the 
right of a State to prohibit the liquor traffic ; it rests 
wholly upon the assertion that in fact in this case 
the people of the State have not voted on any amend- 
ment, because none was duly and coustitutionally 
submitted to them. 


The ‘‘Tribune” has been making a careful and 


comprehensive survey of the wheat-growing sections | 


of the country, and predicts as the result a crop 
nearly equal to that of last year, though falling short 
of the phenomenal yield of 1880, which exceeded 
500,000,000 bushels, and was the largest in the his 


tory of the country. In nearly all cases the reported | 
damages from severe cold prove to be unfcan ‘ed, | 
and the favorable weather of the last few weeks has | 


turned the barren fields gre: n and relieved the minds 
of wheat growers. At this date the reports from all 
sections are favorable; in some cases an increase 
over the yield of last year is predicted, and as the 


Agricultural Department estimates the crop of last | 


year at 410,000,000 bushels, this is certainly a very 
hopeful outlook. There are, of course, chances of 
anfavorable weather, of drought, and devastating 


insects, but at present indications point to a yield | 
nearly as large asthis, There will be a slight falling | 


off in the Minnesota crop, owing to the fact that 
farmers in that State are every year finding dairy 
‘farming more remunerative than wheat raising, and 
yielding a quicker return. In Dakota, however, 
‘nearly double the acreage has been put into wheat ; 
Wisconsin increases her crop tweuty per cent., Mis- 
«souri over ten per cent., and Kentucky over ten per 
veent. The California crop promises an average 


yield. 


Great inconvenience and discomfort are caused by 
the fact that the various railroads of the country now 
‘guntheir trains by no less than fifty-six different 
- standards of time ; the traveler who makes a long 
journey in any direction finds himself in a continual 
- state of uccertainty in the matter of time, and in 
-making up tables for through trains great coufusion 
and annoyance are inseparable from the present lack 
of system. With a view of remedying this state of 
affairs Mr. W. F. Allen, Secretary of the General 
Time Convention, and of the Southern Railway Time 
Convention, has devised a plan which was submitted 
to the National Time Convention in St. Louis last 
week, where railway managers representing 30,000 
miles of railroad in the Northern and Western States 
ananimously adopted it ; later in the week the plan 
‘was as unanimously adopted by the Southern Railway 
Time Convention, which metin this city, Under 
the new system there are to be five standards of 
time, to be known asthe Provincial, the Eastern, 
the Central, the Mountain, and the Pacific, and 
between each of these standards there isto bea 
difference of exactly one hour. When it is one 
o’clock on the Provincial division it will be twelve 
o’olock in the Eastern division, eleven o'clock in the 
Central division, ten o'clock on the Mountain section 
and nine o'clock on the Pacific section. In this way 
every triveler and railroad employee who has once 
obtained the standard time, aud who knows the divis- 
ion over which he is passing, can readily obtain 
the true time for that section. The Provincial 
standard will govern roads in the Dominion of Cana- 
da east of Qaebec, and the other British Provinces ; 





the Eastern standard, roads in the New England and | 


Middle States, West Virginia, Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, and South Carolina; the Central standard, 
roads in the remainder of the Southern Atlantic ard 
Gulf States, and the Western States to a line drawn 
from north and south, west of the Missouri River, 
and crossing it only to touch terminal points «f roads 
or divisions at Fort Pierre, Dakota, Fort Niobrara, 
Nort: Platte, and Culbertson, Neb., and Fort Wal- 


Jace and Sargent, Kan., Mustang Spring, Texas, and | 


@ point at the janction of the Rio Pecos and Rio 
Grande Rivers ; the Mountain standard, roads ending 
at Missoula, Montana, Salt Lake and Frisco, 
Utah, and Fort Yuma, Arizona; the Pacific stand- 
ard, all roads west of the imaginary line on which 
these points are locatec, aud all other territory west 
of the Rocky Mountains. 





The action of Columbia College in appealing to the 
public of New York city for a larger endowment has 
perhaps given a new impulse to the University of the 
City of New York, au institution which has 1 worthy 
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history, and in some of its departments—notably its 
medical department—a vigorous present, but which 
needs a new endowment to give it any large promise 
for the future, A meeting of prominent gentlemen 
of this city was held at the residence of Dr. John 
Hall, last week, to which the needs of the 
institution were presented, though no immedi- 
ate measures were inaugurated for supplying 
them. It is not creditable to a great city like New 
York that such institutions should be allowed to 
make such appeals in vain, While such acity affords 
many disadvantages for a purely academic course, it 
presents, for the same reasons, the greatest advan- 





| 


tages fora post-graduate course. 
ought, out of pride if from no higher motive, to make 
| Cooper Union the best Artizan’s College in the world, 
and either Columbia College or the N. Y. University, 
o1 both, a post-graduate University, for both men 
and women students, worthy of such a city. Un- 
fortunately the average New Yorker takes little or no 
pride in his city, which he regards simply as a 


Its wealthy men 


workshop where money is to be made, not nsed, 


The clergy of Providence, R. L, have set an 
example which we should like to see followed in 
every city of the Union. A meeting has been held 
| of representative clergymen of all the denominations, 
including the Roman Catholic, to consider the sub- 
ject of Civil Service reform. 
meeting is to be he ld, for the purpose of eff scting a 
permanent Civil Service Reform Association. If 


As a resulta larger 








manuscripts from such writers, The article which is 
always in demand, for which there is always a place, 
no matter how crowded the pigeon-holes are, is the 
article which is rich in vitality, tense with earnest- 
ness, instinct with fresh thought. The men and 
women who write such articles do not pass at once 
from a school composition to the pages of the first 
magazines and papers; they think, feel, live, suffer, 
and work until the gift of insight is matched by the 
gift of speech. Paul already had the training of the 
schools and the early vigor of a splendid intellect when 
the heavens opened over him on the road to Damaseua, 
and a great new truth was flashed upon him; but he 


did not at once become a teacher: he went into Ara- 


| bia aud spent three years in silent meditation before 


| the clergy and the churches tuke hold of the matter, | 


| the reform will certainly be accomplished. 





WHY NOT? 


“T is the ‘‘ open secret’’ which, as Carlyle insisted 
through his long life, most people fail to read ; 
the obvious truths which most people continually 
overlook. They are always looking into the distance 
for the succor which lies in their own surroundings, 
to others for the help lodged in their capacity, to 
those richer, stronger, or wiser for the power in their 
own strong hands, to the wide world for the opportu- 
nity which lies hidden in their own neighborhood. 
We cannot learn too soon nor too well that in ourselves 
is lodged whatever force is needed to send us along the 
path of a successful life ; that close beside us is the 
work which our hands are to do; and that right be- 
fore our feet is the path in which we are to walk. 

In every community there are men and 
women ‘‘waiting for something to turn up.” 
They think they are willing to work, but they fail to 
find anything to do; they are looking for oppor- 
tunities, but somehow the opportunities elude them. 
Every successful man is overrun with applications 
for positions ; every vacant place is crowded with 
people who are anxious to fill it; every editor is 
overwhelmed with the manuscripts of those who as- 
pire to success in literature; and yet thousands of 
these seekers for positions do not find them, or if 
they find them they do not keep them. Number. 
less manuscripts go back every year to those whose 
desire for literary work will never bear fruit in any 
satisfactory results. What is the trouble? 

Most people want to begin at the top. Instead of 
taking hold of the first piece of work that comes to 
hand, and driving it through as if it were the grandest 
thing they ever expected to do, they either decline it 
because it does not meet their tastes, or they do it in 
a half-hearted way because they take no real interest 
init, Their thoughts are so far in advance of what 
they are doing that the thing in hand is only half 
done. It is the use of the first opportunity that 
| makes a secoud opportunity, but thousands are 
always waiting for the second to come first; they 
are expecting miracles when they ought to be work- 
ing alovg the normal lines of success, It is the boy 
who takes a place in the country store and puts 
brains, strength, and heart into the weighing of 
sugar and the measuring of potatoes, who fiually sits 
down in his office in a great warehouse and tele- 
graphs his orders to the ends of the earth ; the 
| other boy, who wanted to be a great merchaut, by 
| Omitting the sugar and potatoes continues in the 
| obscurity of his native village. These small duties, 
these meager opportunities, are tbe training-schools 
| of success, and no one gets the prizcs who does not 
| take his degree in them. 

The world is full of people who do things “ fairly 
well ;” it is in daily aud pressing need of those who 
do them supremely well, There are thousands who 
would like to write, who make no grammatical blun- 
ders, are guilty of nosolecisms, and can strike off sent- 
ences that read fairly well ; every editor reads hosts of 

















he took up the pen that was to address Jew, Greek, 
and Romaa with a wealth of thought, a glow of con 
viction, and a splendor of speech such as they had 
never had before, 

If you want success, do not expect to get it by 
doors of the 
things that lie next you; and seek it as if your soul 
depended upon your finding it. 


chance, but seek it through the ope: 








SHIFTING STANDARDS. 
\ 7 E all belong to the purchasing class, by what- 
ever other lines we may chance to be divided. 
In our buying we all recognize certain fixed standards, 
of length, of weight, of ca by 
the goods we buy are measured, but the honesty 
of the man 


off thirty-six good inches to the yard, sixteen full 


g 


wity 


} 
at ee 


y which not only 


who sells them tous. Does he measure 
ounces to the pound, four honest quarts to the 
gallon? If he does, we are satisfied not only with 
the merchandise, but with the merchant too, 

Now there comes along into our village a peddler, 
or a rival store-keeper, who has great gifts of per- 
suasion in setting forth his wares, but who 
does not habitually use the yard-stick and the scales, 
With the liberty which is the birthright of genius, 
mercantile or other, taking his nasal organ as the 
base of his operations he extends his right hand to 
what he judges to be a yard, or he balances in his 
left hand what he guesses to be a pound. In many 
cases he comes quite near the standard weight or 
measure ; but under the occasional excitement of a 
rush of custom or a diversion from him to the regu- 
lar trade, he occasionally varies to a quite noticeable 
extent. It will not be the wisest possible course to 
judge all the other store-keepers by their conformity 
to his convenient but shifting standards, or to accuse 
them of unfairness in their dealings because they do 
not quite agree with him, if not in regard to the 
yards, at least in regard to the inches of which they 
are composed, 

There appears to be in these days a somewhat 
prevalent tendency to do exactly this unwise thing 
in theology and religion. We certainly have some 
standards of religious thought ; some things which we 
know with the assurance of the beloved disciple in 
his first epistle. These are so identified with the 
whole system of what is called Evangelical doctrine, 
and with the whole organic Christian life, that they 
cannot be separated from it. The great body of the 
Christian Church recognizes them centinually, 
though they are not always asserting them. The 
great body of the Christian ministry gives out its 
teachings upon this basis. Brt here and there come 
men of marked individuality, who cannot do all their 
thinking within the lines that have been marked out 
by the past. They occupy copspicuous stands ; they 
ery their wares in atone which attracts attention, and 
which brings custom ; in the main, people get good 
value, though the relation of what they get to the 
ordinary measurements of truth and life may some- 
times vary. 

Meanwhile, thousands of useful, practical Christian 
teachers are going on with their regular work in their 
accustomed way, and it is neither wise nor right to 
measure either their work or their character by com- 
parison with these shifting standards, these elastic 
yard sticks and hypothetical weights. 

And yet just this is being widely done. One of 
the most thoughtful men of our day suggested as an 
hypothesis a possible probation after deat to certain 
classes. Immediately men began to be measured 
by, not even their acceptance of this hypothesis, but 
by their toleration of it. One must be quick to say 
Anathema ! lest he be himself anathematzed. Con- 
gregational councils felt called upon to mske this 
the turning point, and theological infants just from 
the nursing-bottle of the seminary were compelled 
to aflirm ortodenounce, Another man, strong in his 
individuality, wide in his reading of books and men, 
and of ‘the entire planet,” holds forth on this same 
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theme—among a multitude of others. He antagonizes 
Dorner; has hypotheses of his own to suggest, 
which, like those named before, need large explana- 
tion before they are understood by the many; dis- 
courses on probation in death and after death ; prog- 
ress of thorght here and beyond the sea; man’s 
temperance and woman’s suffrage ; Zollner on Spir- 
itism, Butler on Education, and Chunder Sen on 
Inspiration. Wecan admire the boldness, the vari- 
ety, and the assertion of this ‘‘ platform,” without 
measuring the pulpits and the press of the laud by 
their relation to its latest’utterances, by their unqual- 
ified adoption of its statements and propositions, or 
even by their unquestiouing reliance upon it as the 
most valuable modern championship of orthodoxy, 
Sut this is demanded by the over zealous ; and even 
His Lectureship, Myself, intimates that whoever does 
not accept his braud-uew weights aud measures as the 
only standard are semi- Universalists, whatever that 
word of awful import may mean ; and ‘‘ our own cor- 
respondent,” of a periodical which demonstrates its 
impartiality by alternately commending and con- 
demning, asserts he can tell who the unsound men 
in the ministry of Boston are, by their marked 
absence from the Monday Lectureship. If that be 
so, it augurs ill for the soundness of the Boston min- 
istry. Perhaps there are some of them too much 
Christians at work to be able to attend. 

We respectfully suggest whether, after all, we can 
do better than keep to the old divinely-given stand- 
ard of measurement, not measuring ourselves by our- 
selves, but by the law of Christ and the teachings of 
the New Testament. If we take our reckoning from 
passing steamers, even if they are going in the same 
course with us, we shall be likely to lose our way ; it 
is not even well to sail by the planets ; let us keep to 
the fixed stars, If we must use standards let us take 
those that are fixed, not variable. 





WHITE ALREADY TO HARVEST. 
BS presen as are our readers with the names 

1 of the States and Territories of the Northwest, 
few realize what a domain they represent, or appre- 
ciate their religious opportunities and necessities, 
In 1856 the commerce of Minnesota consisted of the 
exportation of afew bales of furs and about 800 
barrels of cranberries yearly. The capital of the 
Territory was then a small town, and dependent on 
Galena, Dubuque, and St. Louis for its supplies, 
river transportation. Few settlements had been 
projected or could be maintained at any great dis- 
tance back from navigable water. The wonderful 
changes since wrought arein the main due to lines of 
railroad that traverse in numerous directions this re- 
gion, and have practically opened it to immigration 
and created a ready market for all the land can 
produce. Judge of this by a fact brought out in 
some recent remarks of one of Minnesota’s railroad 
kings—J. J. Hill, of St. Paul. To discover how 
central this growing city has become, take a map of the 
United States and place one arm of a pair of div- 
iders at St. Paul and the other at Jacksonville, 
Florida, Move the latter northward toward New 
York, and you are three hundred miles out in the At- 
lantic Ocean ; move it toward the southwest and you 
are at the city of Mexico; move it to the northwest 
aud it falls short by three hundred miles of reaching 
the utmost limit of fertile and productive country cap- 
able of sustaining a large population. The railroads 
have brought the Assiniboine and Saskatchewan val- 
leys and those of Montana within forty-eight hours of 
St. Paul, and have opened to the inrush of an enter- 
prising population what else must have remained a 
howling wilderness. 

This same gentleman cut the stencil which marked 
the first barrel of flour ever manufactured in Minne- 
apolis, and not daring to brand it in the name of that 
city or the State, then so Jittle known as wheat cen- 
ters, it was marked by permission and sold as 
“Muskingum Valley Mills Flour, Troy, Ohio.” 
Now Minneapolis is the greatest flour manufacturing 
emporium in the country, and has the best local 
wheat market in the world. The building of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad was in the face of all con- 
ceivable discouragements, the scheme was pronounc- 
ed chimerical, the lands along its line worthless ; 
the year 1883 will see the liue completed to the 
P acific ; and along the tracts once deemed unproduc- 
tive, and without water, are to be found flourishing 
towns, ranging from 1,000 to 3,000 in population, 
and wheat farms of unsurpassed productiveness. 
This is now the territory which is fast filling up with 
the most energetic representatives of every State in 
the Union, and of every nationality in the Old 
World, 





The work of moulding and religiously caring for | ' 


this heterogeneous population is a vaster and more 
urgent one than is yet popularly supposed. 
Congregationalists have 152 churches in Minnesota, 
out of which but 29 are as yet self-supporting. 
Some few of these have gone without pastors for a 
whole year, becanse the men could not be found to 
minister to them, though repeatedly sought. Fifty 
per cent. increase in both money and men is needed, 
in order to supply new fields with the gospel where 
now there are no religious services whatever. There 
are eleven Congregational churches in Northern 
Dakotah and Montana, which is a field by itself, 
and has now a superintendent to look out for its 
needs, The oldest church dates back only to 1881, 


aud the newest was formed a few weeks since at Liv- 


ingston, Montana, 1,000 miles west of St. Paul, on 
the Northern Pacific Railroad. Here is the same 


old story—lack ef men and funds, Fully a score of 
missionaries could be located at once iu promising 
fields, and church buildings are imperatively needed 
at this moment in at least half as many. In these 
young towns may be found every phase of unbelief, 
the best aud worst elements of society 
and ministers of tact, talent, and consecrated spirit 
must be had if the gospe} is to make any headway. 


The | 


| solution 


mingled, | 


Last year in one town, settled aud controlled largely | 


by German infidels, where Jesus Christ was once 
hung in efligy, where there has been practically 


no Christian Sabbath, the Congregationalists 
have succeeded in starting religious services, 
are building a chapel—some in the commun 
ity contributing  liberally—and have a_ mis- 


sionary there who can preach in German or English, 
and seems speciaily fitted for this singularly diflicult 
if not unpromising field. Aud this uudertaking 
opened the question, how to secure ministers for the 
German-speaking population in Northwest. 
They must have preaching in their own language, 
and can be reached by our methods, aud gathered 
into churches of Evangelical faith, if we had the 
right sort of missionaries to send tothem. ‘This im- 
mense field is yet in the infancy of its development, 
aud only missionary operations on a far larger scale 
will enable us to keep pace with its immediate re 
ligious necessities, The wealthy churches will be im- 
portuned to aid their struggling brethren to build their 
own desperately needed sanctuaries all over this vast 
home missionary section of the country. The Home 
Missionary Societies in the East will be asked to in 
crease their outlay,especially in Minnesota and North- 
ern Dakotah, and to those on the ground, noting the 
signs of growth and the promise of immigrants in num- 
bers this year likely to surpass those of any preceding 
one, itseems as if the immediate increase of laborers, 
and of prompt assistance to communities about to build 
their own churches, was the dictate of economy and 
Christian enterprise. A grand popular awakening us 
to the claims of home missions has long been hoped 
for but it has not yet becn accomplished. The 
past year has been one of saddest disappointment in 
reference tomen. The latter could not apparently 
be secured for the multiplying fields, which sent 
their appeals by every mail to superintendeuts and 
missionary boards for preachers. What this year’s 
yields will be remains to be seen ; but certainly ‘ the 
Macedonian cry,” which hurried St. Paul 
new continent and waiting peoples, was never more 
urgent in our land than at this hour, All over the 
Northwest, all along the railroad line to the 
Pacific, dotted with promiseful settlements, is heard 
the appeal for missionaries and sanctuaries. 


this 


to a 








‘*The Churchman,” in an cditorial apropos of a re- 
cent article in The Christian Union on ‘* The Ameri- 
can Church,” does us the honor to characterize The 
Christian Union as ‘‘one of the foremost denomina- 
tional newspapers in the country.” This unexpected 
confirmation, by so honored a contemporary, of a re- 
cent letter from a subscriber, who enthusiastically de- 
clares that The Christian Union is the best Episcopal 
paper in the United States, is very gratifying; but 
truth compels us to disavow the compliment. The 
Christian Union is not an Episcopal paper. The only 
church it belongs to is the Church Universal. 





Dear Spectator: 

You have had a good deal to say about the rudeness of mer 
women entirely without fault in this matter? I for one have been 
driven to the conclusion that 
decidedly take the lead. I do not need to recall nes whicl 
were to be witnessed in the corridors of the Academy of Music at 
rehearsals of the Philhai monic Society, when there was often such a 
violent rush of well-dreased women through the open doors that 
men etood aside in amazement to watch the tangled and flushed 
mass of femininity plunge itself into the interior of the Academy 
with hair disarranged and totlettes more or less damaged. I am oc- 
casionally led by the exigencies of providing for family waxts into 


; are 


in cool, assured discourtesy womer 


the ace 


hus 











e stores which are patronized iargely by women, and never con 
of wit t carrying away the picture of some loud-v ed of pnehb- 
by woman wow ne hesitate to interr ip! your convereal nw 
a cler push you from a place at the counter for which yo 
waited half ar and otherwise ignore, not only you, t the 
whole fe of decent manners which civilization has impressed 
or ’ Go into Purseli’s any Saturday afternoon and note how 
ne w ian W rueo h Dreathiess rom the ® eet, make A OlVe at ul 
counter where polite clerks are doing their best to fi five o “aA 
ni } aside other wo.nen who have been waiting theirturn, and 
elie mpudence vet what she wants Gentiemen tactitly reco 
riain things ; among them that he who comes firat is to 
eerved et; bu’, #o far as I can discover, there are no rights whict 
4 a nd es pe I write these words more in sorr 
‘ + G. H. I 
Spectator would be glad to throw this letter into the 
wiaete ash a8 &@ new ebullition of unreasonable passion; 
infortunately there is too large a grain of truth in it to per 
miteuch a arbitrary disposition of a disagreeable commun 
cat the Spectator has *' shopped” too often and met 
I liyar woman in question, has given up his seat in pub 
Lveyances with thanks, and otherwise had experi- 
ence of the * coo] discourtesy” to which bis correspondent 
refers, not to sympathize with his wrath and sorrow. The 
women who do these things dress well and often bave social 
position; that makes the probiem sadder and more difficult of 


Not many summers ayo the Spectator was enjoy- 
ing @ delicious morning and the beautiful scenery of the 
lower St. Lawrence, from the after-deck of a steamer wheu 
one of the gentlemen left his chair for a moment and walked 


forward. Shortly after a well-dressed woman approached 
the Spectator aud, laying her 
‘Is it 


' By alady or a gentleman ?” was the further interrogation 


haud on the chair, asked 
1 


raged 








anrwered the Spectator, rising, hat in hand 


in the coolest manner possible. The Spectator, entirely off 
his guard, replied 

‘By @ gentieman 

Whereupon the fair questioner quietly lifted the chair and 


bore it cif to parts unkuown. There was #calm assurance 


about the whole proceeding that appealed to the artistic 
ens® in the Spectator, but it was then and there resolved 
that henceforth every chair for the trip was engaged by an 
ivalid lady. It is certainly true that ‘ good clothes” are 
never @ certificate of good breeding, and that many 4 


woman whose instincts ought to save her from the slightest 


discourtesy is guilty of the most unpardonable rudeness. 
The Spectator was crossing ove of the Brooklyn ferries 
the cabin was invaded by the candy 
The fiend presented the appearance of a young man, 
carrying @ sack on his arm from which he extracted lemon- 


1 dropped them one by one, on 


the other night when 


fiend. 
eanP 
tongs, 


, in the passenge rs’ lay 8 


drops with @ sugar and 
his way ind the cabin His man 


Sugar-coated lemon 


aro 
er was brisk aud his voice strident. ‘ 


drops he announced 


as he went along, ‘‘ cure cough, cold, 
or any kind of hoarseness. Sweet, palatable, and refreshing! 
Eich package contains a prize,” ete., etc., while the pas- 
sengers either surreptitious!y ate the drops or let them roll 
upon the floor. When he oad deposited the drops he pro- 
candy. The 
ts that his own moral courage did not sustain 
him in refusing the package, and that it rested on his knee 
ilthe flend again. 
why be should allow it to remain 
there 


ceeded to place in each lap a package of the 


Spectator regre 


until came sround There was no 
Oa the contrary, 
inctly forbidding ‘‘ peddling aud play- 
"and had the Spectator done 
ity he to the door, called the deck- 
hand, and bad the young man ejected. But he weakly pre- 


ferred he annoyance rather than make himeelf 


reason 
here 
‘ or tict 
was @ sign di 
ing on musical 


hie d 


instruments, 
would have gone 


to endure the 


conspicuous, aud was thereupon properly rebuked 
by the example of a passenger opposite, who when 
the fiend approached unfurled his umbrella and shel- 
tered himself beneath its circumambient folds. The other 


voyagers laughed with a new sense of the value of the um- 


bre 


lla as & weapon of defense, while the Spectator realized 
that he had missed the chance of resenting a personal indig- 
nity. It is every one’s right and duty to protest against the 


of burdening travelers with the care of 
goods which they do not want, and for which they have net 
even asked. 


obnoxious practice 


The Spectator was present at the meeting of a literary 
club the other day at which the subject of Inspiration was 
up for discussion. There were twenty-five contributors to 


the 


pounded 


discussion, and twenty-six theories of Inspiration pro- 
one gentleman of a fertile turn of mind and a 
jadicial impartiality furnishing two. The first thought of 
the was one of some apprehension, lest amid 
twenty-five stools the truth might fall to the ground; buta 
fuller reflection sufliced to dissipate this apprehension en- 
tirely. For he th 
counterbulanced by the fact that so spiritual atopic awak- 


ened so eager an int 


Spectator 


” 


reflected that is dunger was more than 


t, and that while the gentlemen con 





cerued in the discussion differed a good deal as to whence 
the bow it went, they all agreed that the 
sound of it in the Bible was abundantly audible. 


wind came and 


The Christian Union acknowledges the 
F., Washington, D. C.; $3 from an Old Subscribe 
ford, ; #5 from E. W. H., Gasport, N. Y.; 3 
W. C. Mayard Haven; and #2 from J. F. P., Havana, N. Y., 
to be devoted to the from the Italian floods. The 
editors will take great pleasure in forwarding these, and any 


receipt of #5 from 
r, Hart- 


N 
, 5 from 


Conn 


sufferers 


| other subscriptions they may receive,to theit correspoudent at 


Rome. 


—The Congregational Club of New York City devoted its 
session on Monday evening last to a discussion of the New 
Theology, opened by Dr. Newman Smyth and followed by 
Dr. J. E. Rankin. Both papers will be published in full in 
The Christian Union next week. 
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THE WAY. 
By F. A. HitLarp 
WV BEN after weary traveling through life's day, 
We reach with ‘rembling feet the higher plain, 
Which ia the distance seemed so hard to gain, 
We backward look and scan our toilsome way. 
We mark the dangerous steep, the Lidden snare, 
The diverse roads that Jed us far astray, 
The tempting toils that held us day by day 
Until we had no longer heart to dare ; 
And think, "tis well; we would not now retrace 
The destined path our fest so lately trod ; 
But turn in trust our few scant years to face, 
And meekly bend us to their chastening red ; 
Hoping, percharce, within them lies some grace, 
Not our desert, to bring us nearer God. 








EDUCATIONAL EXPERIMENTS OF THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
By Hsarmar H. Boyesen. 

| IGHER education in France dates, properly, 

J from the time of the Great Revolution. Uader 
the ancien 7 gime learning was not fashionable; the 
dazz'ing libertines of the Bourbon race had other 
things to occupy their distinguished brains than the 
instruction of their subjects. The Sorbonne, the an- 
cient University of Paris, was entirely in the hands of 
the Catholic clergy, who had in the course of centuries 
succeeded in building up about it a Chinese wall which 
no new ideas could scale or penetrate. The worthy 
fathers drowsed over their breviaries, disputed occa- 
sionally with hair splilting sagacity over some knotty 
point of Aristotelian philosophy, and fought with much 
determination and spirit every innovation which threat- 
ened to disturb the indolent routine which had gained 
the approval of so many holy men in times gone by 
Then, as every one knows, the R -vohition came, in 1780), 
and swept away the results of their pious labor. The 
world was to be made over agaia, tradition was to be 
once forall dethroned,and a new society was to be found- 
ed upon radically new and original principles. Usiversi- 
ties, colleges, and schools—in fact, all the educational 
institutions of France—were suppressed, and the teach- 
ers, wh» felt themselv-s, perhaps, in part responsible 
for the old abuses, became revolutionary converts or 
fled for their lives. The Jacobin leaders then began to 
grapple with the educational problem, which every one 
felt to be 012 of paramount importance, and a series 
of Utopian schemes, representing a wonderful mixture 
of a sort of visionary sagacity and absence of common 
sense, were proposed to the various legislative assem- 
blies, debated, amended, and in the end rejected. At 
last, amid the chaos of contending projects, a system 
was finally devised which was supposed to embody 
the true spirit of the R-volution, and iu accordance 
with which the so-called central schools were estab- 
lished in the fourth year of the R-public. Learning, 
j° the higher sense, was held to be something danger- 
ous, which fostered aristocratic tendencies and alienated 
men from their allegiance to the R:public. ‘ The 
Republic has no need of savants,” said the deputy 
Fouquier-Tinville ; and the educational projects and 
debates both of the Convention and the D.rectory 
proved that nearly all the revolutionary chiefs shared 
this disgraceful opinion. Nevertheless it can hardly 
be questioned that this antipathy to learning was, from 
their point of view, quite justifiable, and argued a 
profounder insight on their part than posterity has 
given them credit for. 

The ceutral schools were founded, not as a substi- 
tute for the old universities, but as educational insti- 
tutions of a new order, whose object it should be to 
furnish the full practical and theoretical equipment 
needed by a good citizen of the Republic. Tae curric- 
ulum, therefore, included not only mathematics and 
ancient languages, but also all sorts of practical 
branches, such as carpentry, sign-painting, working in 
gold and silver, etce.; but the greatest option was 
allowed each student to choose his studies with specia] 
reference to his future calliaug. A department of de- 
sign (cours de dessin) which was really a school for 
artisans, where they were taught their future trade, 
Was an integral part of each central school, and natu- 
rally presented many striking innovations. The pupils 
in this department were no! obliged to pursue any the- 
oretical studies, but were allowed to attend any 
lectures they might choose, and, judging by the re- 
port sent to the minister of the interior, their choice 
at times must have been somewhat eccentric. The re. 
port in question, written, or at least signed, by nine 
members of the constitutional convention, inthe eighth 
year of tae Republic, is a most curious document, and 
embodies vividly the Utopian aspirations and the naive 
confidence in ‘‘ the people” which characterized the 
generation whose social philosophy had been derived 
from Rousseau and Bernardin de St. Pierre. 

‘The framers of the report complain that the lack of 





stability in public affairs exercises a very unfavorable 
effect upon public instruction. Every announcement 
of a change, even though it be a reform, is followed 
by lukewarmness on the part of the professors, dis- 
couragement on the part of the students, and the 
gradual desertion of the schools. Tae Council of 
Public Instruction therefore desire, instead of resort- 
ing to new changes of systera, to perfect the existing 
system to the extent of their ability. With this in view, 
they have written to each professor in the central 
schools of all the departments, have required him to 
forward to them his lecture manuscript (ca//ers) for 
examination, to state from what authors he derived his 
knowledge, and what text books he employed in his 
classes. Furthermore, the members of the Council have 
taken pains to ascertain whether the professors were in 
cordial sympathy with the new order of things, and 
whether they embodied the new philosophy of the Rev- 
‘oution in their daily class-room teaching. The result of 
this irquiry had proved, in most cases, favorable; but 
a few deplorable exceptions are parenthetically re- 
corded. : 

“Tae Council, Citizen Minister,” the report con- 
tinues, ‘‘ were of opinion that there was but one single 
good method, only one natural order according to 
which the courses of study could be pursued with 
profit, and that measures ought to be taken to fix their 
duration in a uniform manner.” 

The following isa brief resumé of the mo3t inter- 
esting passages in the remainder of the report: The 
departments of designs are the most successful and 
‘he most numerously attended of the various courses 
in the central schools; they count from 100—3848 stu- 
lents. In the course of ancient languages the diffi ‘ul- 
'y is frequen'ly encountered that the candidates who 
present themselves for admission can neither read 
nor write. According to the law the professor is 

bliged to admit every applicant who has filled his 
twelfth year. The duration of the course averages two 
years; but some professo’3 think that one year is suffi- 
cient. The professors themselves are of sound repub- 
‘can sentiment and show much zeal in their calling; 
but hardly one-third of their number understand Greek, 
nd another disadvantage is that they write the French 
language very imperfectly, taking occasionally great 
iberties both wit) syntax and orthography. 

Toe course of del’es lettres includes merely precepts 
ind examples of eloyuence and poetry. (© .e professor 
ias One model, another prefers another; the number 
f those who have thougbt it necessary to quote or 
refer to Latin or Geek authors is infinitely small. 
The course is not popular, and counts but very few 
students. The course of legislation ought really to be 
called the course of morals and legislation, but very 
few of the professors unite these two branches. The 
Council, however, are about to address to them a cir- 
cular instructing them asto the proper method of 
‘eaching, and defining tbeir -duties in unequivocal 
erms. The object of the course is not to educate 
profound jurists, and still less learned political econo- 
mists or diplomats; it was established with a view to 
fashioning virtuous men, and citizens capabie of form- 
ing an intelligent opinion concerning their own inter- 
sts and those of their country. The attendance, 
however, on the lectures ia this course has been 
‘xtremely unsatisfactory. 

The criticisms of the courses of natural history, 
nathematics, chemistry and physics, history, and 
zeneral grammar, I shall omit because they present 
nothing strikingly characteristic. But the general re- 
ilections with which the report concludes are pervaded 
with the breath of the times, and might be well worth 
jioting if the space permitted. What especially im- 
presses the unprejudiced reader i3 the unlimited liberty 
granted to the students and the careful restrictions 
with which the professors are hedged about on all 
sides. Oue is therefore not in the least surprised to 
hear that ‘‘the pupils by consulting nothing but their 
own cCaprices absolutely invert the order of ideas,” and 
that ‘the parents, obeying only their own prejudices 
or unr¢il-cting zeal, often remove their children from 
the most indispensable studies, or exact of them that 
they shall devote themselves immediately to branches 
of learning which presuppose the possession of the 
very knowledge which they have neglected.” 

In order to comprehend the many singular features 
in the modern French University system it is necessary 
to cast at least a cursory glance at these educational 
experiments which engaged the attention of the vari- 
ous legislative bodies of the Revolution. A very orig- 
inal project was that of Masuyer, who paid with his 
head for his criginality. Masuyer also professes to 
treat the pupils of the public schools as self-governing 
citizens of the Republic. They should be lodged 
about i1 the families of artisans, or in pensions, and an 
administrative council, appointed by themselves from 
among their own number, should draw up rules and 
regulations for their conduct. In cases of expulsion 
or other severe punishments the pupils were always 
to be consulted, and six of them should, in connection 





with a certain number of professors, constitute a sort 
of supreme court, from whose judgment there should 
be no appeal. They should make and mend their 
own shoes and clothes. They should eat standing, 
and finish every meal in fiftzen minutes, etc. Who 
does not discover in this a very audible echo of 
Rousseau’s ‘“‘ Emile”? The chi'dren, Masuyer evi 

dently reasoned, are nearer to nature than their eld- 
ers, and their decisions are therefore likely to be juster 
and wiser than those of grown-up men, intellectually 
and morally crippled by long conformity ‘to the cus 

toms of a false and artificial civilization. In the mean- 
time it is a fact that at the time of Robespierre’s fall 
two-thirds of the whole population of France (i. e, 
twenty out of thirty millions) could neither read nor 
write. The Directory was, therefore, quite justified in 
refusing to lend ear to further parleying on the subject 
of higher education, and in devoting itself with the 
greater energy to the elementary instruction of the 
masses. It was not until the year 1802 that a complete 
and rational reorgauization of whole educational sys- 
tem was proposed ; this time bearing the impress of 
a master spirit which knew distinctly what it wished 
to accomplish, and knew, moreover, by what means to 
accomplish it. The real author of the project of April 
20, 1802 was no less a person than the First Consul, 
Napoleon Bonaparte, who, with the author Fourcroy, 
prepared the billand had it submitted to the Corps 
Legislatif That he regarded it, however, merely as a 
preliminary step appears from his remarks to his co- 
laborer: ‘‘ This is only a beginning ; later we shall do 
more and better.” 

Nevertheless this bill contains in embryo the whole 
educational system of France as it gradually developed 
during the First Empire, and, in spite of the unessen- 
tial modifications which it has undergone during the 
various changes of goverament, remains until] this day. 
To trace these modfica‘ions in their hist rical con- 
nection is beyond my present purpose; suffice it to 
say that the central schools were abolished, and 
lyceums, corresponding remotely to the German gym, 
nasia, were to take their place. Toe course was to ex- 
tend through six years, and four thousand scholarships 
of one hundred and forty dollars each were to be 
granted by the State. The fertile idea of the R:volu- 
tion, that the State is responsible for the education of 
its citiz:ns, was by Napoleon applied not only to the 
primary but also to the higher instruction. Tae En- 
pire, being more far-sighted than the Republic, could 
not dispense with savants, but endeavored to encourage 
and facilitate their labor. The old university was re- 
established, and the College of France stimulated to 
renewed activity. The system was extremely.simple, 
and in its military uniformity and precision was pe- 
culiarly suited to the genius of the French people. 
The Empire, like the R:volution, recognized but two 
agencies in modern civilization: the indiv.dual and 
the State; all co-ordinate and intermediate organiza- 
tions, as the church, the religious orders, the com- 
munes, etc., lost their power of independent action, 
and their duties were voluntarily assumed by the State. 
All the schools, from the highest to the lowest, were 
thus under the direct supervision of the S.ate. The 
curriculum, and even the distribution of hours in 
every school of acertain grade throughout the Em 
pire, were precisely the same, and the minister of pub- 
lic instruction could at any given hour of the day tell 
with tolerable certainty what any student or professor 
in Nancy, or Bordeaux, or Muarseilies, was at that 
mcment doing. The centralization of power was com- 
plete; no room wa3 granted for individual or local 
preferences. 

The higher education, as re-organiz +d by Napoleon 
I, was furnished by institutions of three distinct 
kinds, all of which are yet in operation’: 1. Technical 
schools, offering instruction in certain practical 
branches, such as civil-engineering, mechanic arts 
etc. 2 The faculties of science and letters, which 
correspoid approximately to our American colleges, 
and whose oflice itis to further what we call liberal 
culture without special reference to any practical call- 
ing. 38 Establishments of a purely scientific charac- 
ter, dedicated to independent research, and laboring to 
increase the fund of human knowledge. To this last 
order belongs the College of France, an important in- 
stitution which, on account of its unique character 
and the many famous men who are at present con- 
nected with it, will amply repay a detailed study. To 
the eecond order belongs approximately the ancient 
Sorbonne, commonly known as the University of Paris, 
although the enlargement of its sphere of activity 
since the time of its re-establishment has quite 
changed its original character. The Sorbonne, at the 
present day, bears in its external arrangements some 
resemblance to Harvard ; around the ancient classical 
nucleus (the faculties of science and letters) a number 
of special schools have gradually grouped themselves, 


‘See Renan ; * Questions Contemporaines,” pp, 87,93, (Paris; 
1968.) 
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and have borrowed something of the glory of the old 
historic name. A Protestant and a Catholic Divinity 
School, a Law School, a School of Medicine, a School 
of Mines, and several others of minor importance have 
crowded into the fine old courts, and almost smothered 
the original and veritable Sorbonne. The lectures in 
the faculties of science and letters are very slimly 
attended, except by loungers and foreign young ladies, 
who like to have gratuitous lessons in French, while 
all the special schools are comparatively flourishing. 
The educational projects of the French Revolution 
are especially interesting to us because we cannot 
help ideas which are 
widely diffused among Americans of ail classes. Fore- 


recognizing in them certain 
most among them is the postulate that scholarship un- 
fits a man for practical life, making him incapable of 
taking practical views of practical subjects. So-called 
common sense, ¢ ¢, the average untrained intellect, 
supposed to suffice for grappling with the most intri- 


is 


cate economical! questions, and special study, instead of 
being an aid toward the co'ution of the problems ol 
government, is rather supposed to muddle the brain and 
make it incapable of no 
more popuiar with American democracy than they were 
with the French. ‘The State troubles itself only with 
elementary instruction, leaving higher education to 
private corporations. Industrial schools have been 
founded among us bearing a family resemblance to the 
central schools of the R-volution, and ignoring, like 
them, the physiological fact that severe physical and 
mental labor, if carried on simultaneously, will break 
down even the strongest constitution. Itis from the 
failure of Utopian schemes of this order that many a 
useful lesson may be learned; and the volumes pub- 
lished annually by the Sveirte pour |’ Etude des (Questions 
d'Enseignment Supericur in Paris contain a series of 
papers which are full of practical suggestions to edu 

cators the world over. 


clear decisions. Savants are 





ECHOES FROM THE PEOPLE 
THE NEW THEOLOGY.—A PROTEST. 





HAT is it? is the question now not infrequent- 
jy asked of press andclergy. And to tell what 
itis men are now trying, in the pulpit and through 
the press. The lovers of innovation, sensation, and 
other ofttimes degenerating themes, have been trying, 
are now trying, to put on it—the ‘‘ new theology”—the 
most winning and enticing aspect possible, that when 
men know it they may not know it as an offensive 
thing. Therefore we should naturaliy expect its man- 
ifestation along lines that are to men of all degree most 
attractive. And could we give a more pleasing name 
to the new theology than that with which its friends 
love to designate and describe it—as the theology of 
love? Our firstimpressions are often our ruling im- 
pressions. Hence the need—nay, necessity—of giving 
the new theology a pleasant aspect, that having once 
looked men may desire to turn and look again. And 
having once gotten people interested, the battle may 
be said co be more than half won. But this is not all. 
The undercurrent must not, at first, differ too much 
from surface appearances ; hence the new theology is 
antithetically stated, and the seeming hard parts of the 
old theology are contrasted with the love and loving of 
the new. Then the statement is made that the antith- 
theses when “literally accepted are misleading,” all of 
which tends to keep up a pleasant exterior, and goes 
to make one think that, notwithstanding the apparent 
differences, the newis really more orthodox than the 
old. 

The new theology is, however, it seems to me, de- 
ficient in this; that it is looking towards present results 
and forgets the dangers of a future degeneracy. Dili- 
gent for the now, the future is forgotten. Hence the 
new theology magnifies (that is the hest word) the 
loving element in our conception of God, and corres- 
pondently diminishes to,a minimum thinkable or con- 
ceivable the justice of God. Ah! if it is not checked, 
if its unsound and evil tendencies are not discovered to 
men, I fear that the desire to promote the well-being 
of the now will only lead to a humanitarianism such 
as will practically degrade Christianity, and make it 
but little or no better than a system of buman philan- 
thropy. As yet, I believe, no harm has been done, but 
when men begin to exalt one trait of divinity (or any- 
thing else) at the expense of avother, or others, equally 
prominent, then fanaticism of some sort or other must, 
sooner or later, result. Just now, as faras I know 
them, Ihave no doubt but that the men who have 
started and are engaged in this {movement are devout, 
pious, learned, competent men. But so have been 
many, if not all the leaders of the great movements 
which have turned men away frome God, and which 
have conduced to ecclesiastical diversity and enmity 
rather than unity and love. Generally, [ believe that 
it may be said that the leaders of such movements have 
been well-intentioned, but neither have their good in- 
tentions, nor will they, restrain the lawless element that 
will come in sooner or later. 
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I can see antinomianism ahead in the new movement. | 
No matter if it cds intended to inculcate holiness of 
life and purity of purpose. When we once lose sight 
of moral obligation, dependent as it 1s and must be in 
ultimate analysis upon the Lord Gcd, as Creator, as 
one who is able to reward and purish, as one who will 
require us to give answer touching deeds done in the 
flesh, the other will come. From euch acrisi3, God | 
save us! The new theology will do for Christians | 
well advanced in holiness of living; but for sinners— 
It willdo for those who, by patient and con- 
tinual striving in well-doing, have entered into the 
courts of the Lord and the beauty of holiness ; but 
for those who are dead in sin—verer. It will do | 
for those who have experienced, or do, day by day, 
the blessedness of being in the presence of the Father | 
of all men; hut for those who delight in ribald talk 
in the uncleanness of sin, ‘in the inijuities of the 
world, in the power of the adversary—those who, in | 
the words of Paul, ‘‘ knowing the ordinance of God, 
that they which practice such things are worthy of 
death, not only do the same, but also consent with them 
that practice them”—never, never. No, the new 
theology wili not do for such ones ; but will only serve | 
to plunge those who, as yet, have a wholesome fear of | 
the lash wieldec by conscience, deeper and deeper into 
the depths of sin and crime by taking from conscience 
its power to sting. 

The new theology? No, no; let us have the old! But | 

| 
| 


never. 


no; 


if it must needs come, make it esoteric, for the favored 
few, aspiritual aristocracy: and let these be theologians 
well-grounded, far advanced, confirmed, habituated, if 
it be possible, in the holiness of life, heart, and purpose. 
But let the exoteric be the same old body of doctrine 
that made our Wycliffes, Husses, Savonarolas, Luthers, 
Calvins, Knoxes, our Jeremy Tzylor, Bunyan, Baxter, 
Watts, Doddridge, Wesley, etc., almost ad infinitum 

Taese and many as noble, though not known to fame 
did the old theology make; the Caristian world to day, 
its philanthropy, its science, its philosophy, its multi 

form energies came by the old theology. What can 
leave a more glorious heritage, what engender more efli- 
cient results ? 

True it is that there has been, and is, and will be, to 
some extent, narrowness, bigotry, and an intolorant 
meanness along with the theology we love, but these 
are human interpolations, and have no part in the grand 
God-given system of doctrine by which we are what we 
are. Let us not, then, eulogize the new too highly nor 
neglect the old Let us not unduly drag forward the 
one and‘repress the other, lest peradventure it be found | 
that we are fighting against God. 


A. B. Mackin. 


JACK GODLESS. 
N article in your issue of April 5th., entitled | 
‘Too True,” may be called, I suppose, a ringing 
self-reproach.. It bears with it the editor’s suspicion, 
if nothing else, that the ‘‘Salvation Army,” 
may have a specific and fruitful work to do in its own | 
way, along the lower ranges of our common life, and | 
it acknowledged frankly that perishing souls do not 
need elegant language, nor do those who desire to 
All this empha- 
sizes what we have all felt; namely, that there isa 
conservative and dilettante side to religion that is its 
weak side. Andif this is true in the practical duties 
of life, it is, I think, no less true in the domain of re- 
ligious thought and general intellectual activity. I 
desire therefore as a layman to call your attention to 
what seems to me to be correlative negligence on the 
part of the Caristian teachers. While there are thou 
sands ef men dying from exposure and neglect, like 
the supposititious ‘‘ Jack Godless,” there are tens of 
thousands being poisoned to death by the indefatigable 
and virulent ministers of infidelity. What are we do- 
ing to combat the specious errors that are lodging in 
the minds of the multitudiaous young men of average 
intelligence? Do not understand me to say that Chris- 
tian thinkers at this day are idle. Far from it. The 
press teems with Christian books; the pulpit resounds 
with the new liberality and the new knowledge of the 
century. But, alas! these great streams of thought 
flow on in their own channels. The Jack Godless who 
reads the daily papers, the magazines, and the reviews, 
does not encounter them. Does the smart young man 
of our day know anything of McCosh’s ‘Criteria of 
Truth”? Does he read Christlieb, or Dorner, or the 
‘* Princeton Review”? Dothe arguments and evidences 
on that side percolate down through the lower strata 
of literature, and reach the masses? I think not. 
There is an element of exclusiveness here that keeps 
these fine fruits of the century in a walled orchard, 
while the tendril philosophies of Spencer and Huxley 
and the germinant negations of French and German 
positivism spread all along the damp ground. 

Take Mr. Ingersoll as an example. It is all very 
well, Mr. Editor, for you to say, in your comfortable 
study, that he is unworthy of rejoinder from scholars. 
A man who can assemble five thousand people, who is 





so called, 


succor them waste time in etiquette. 





belongs to the 
| development. 


| seed by means of the j 


| nunciation, or even criticism, but painful sacrifice. 


} : 
lihood ; it 
| hardest to 


ee 
ood 


reported by all the papers, whose falsehood and errors 
are sent broadcast in pamphlet form, and who invari- 
ably makes the shallow and unwary believe that he 
has the warrant of science and the support of reason 
for his assertions. must be worth expojure. He is at 
least entitled to the criticism that we bestow upon 
other entertainers who do not profess to teach. The 
it for that ordinary 
intelligence can detect and combat Ingersoll’s errors as 
they flow. Lut the religious press is wrong. It 
takes exiraordinary intelligence to mect sophistry, 
sentimentality, mendacity, and wild Western humor 
combined, and to exhibit them in 

that the wayfaring man, whois generally 


religious press takes granted 


their true c rs. 80 


a lover of 
fair play, can strike the proper balance. Ingersollism 
ig an outcome of Americanism. It is miasmatic, and 
bottoms of 
W hat we want is'the good old quinine, 


of popular truth ; 


and marshes intellectual! 


in heroic dose, that is to say, truth 


| put in such shape that it can be instantly apprehended 
| and comprehended by every Jack Godless who has got 


& reasoning faculty left. 
You are very apt to assume that we laymen, 
young men of the world, are as familiar with all 


and we 
the 
Christian arguments as you are; and you have a schol- 
It 


get 


ar’s repugnance to going over old ground. 
false error. We haven’t time to be. We 
smattering of science already digested for 1 the 
cheap and popular form. But we have to go to the 
library for our Christfin arguments. To meet the 
current sophistries of science we have no catechism. 
To ask for Butler’s ‘‘ Analogy ” would make us appear 
like old fogies, but to call for ‘*The Age of Reason” 
‘ooks like the spirit of the times. Are 
and Rousseau so much more vital and enduring than 
the ‘“‘ Bridgewater Treatises,” that a man can draw 


isa 
our 
is, in 


Bolingbroke 


thousands by quotirg them and nobody remembers 
enough of the latter to make answer? 

Pardon for having said so I go widely 
among the young men who are in the struggle for ex- 


me much, 
istence, and it amazes me to see how many of the net- 
tles of infidelity have stuck to them, and how few of 
the blossoming truths have been planted along their 
hard and trodden pathway. 
Respectfully, 


A MAN IN THE By-Ways. 


THE AMERICAN CHURCH. 
I must speak my thanks for your words 
American Church. 
by spiritual fellowship 


the 


on 
**A truly catholic church united 
” is not Utopian, any more than 
Christianity is so. It would require a large page to 
write down the evils of denominationalism as they have 
What can 
Scatter the good 
surnals and magazines. Better 
stil!, let the pastors who feel the evil pressing upon 
» at hand, face it with the courage of Christ 
and his love for the people. 


come under even my limited observation. 


be done? Speak out, as you do. 


them, clos 

cde 
A 

yielding to one another on the part of pastors and con- 


TLat does not mean 


gregations means in many cases the surrender of live- 
for wife and 
Denominationalism affords salary, 
house, and food to many families, and is upheld to a 
great extent by the anxious question, ‘‘ What shall we 
eat ?” etc. 


means destitution children 


bear. 


There were martyrs in the beginniog who 
won through suffering. Judaism, as well as secularism, 
still threatens, not with axe and torch, but with instru- 
ments more refined but no Faith in a 
Christ who may bring the kingdom of ecclesiasti- 
cal patronage is easy ; it is even easy to work and suf- 
fer for our party and the praise it gives: but faith in 
Christ crucified—how hard it is! Is it not true even 
now that the witness is a martyr? and shall we not 
find the unity we long for in patient suffering? Is 
not the cross the bond? Before this destructive an- 
tagonism of churches gives way, won't a great many 


less cruel. 


of us have to ‘“‘give up”? It seems to me our de- 
nominationalists ought to bend over the words of 
James, and study them hard; * Love one another, as I 
have loved you.” Q. J. Conus, 


BrookTon, N. Y. 


CANDIDATES FOR THE MINISTRY. 

Readers of the Union have perused with much in- 
terest, no doubt, articles in your recent numbers lament, 
ing the diminisbed supply of candidates for the Caris- 
tian ministry, and inquiring after the causes of such 
diminution. I ccnfess to some surprise that what seem 
to me two chief causes of this threatened “‘ dearth ” are 
scarcely touched upon by your correspondents. 

1. Comparatively few are coming forward to the 
ministry in our denomination (the Congregational) be 
cause they have not been sought where the Holy Ghost 
largely provides. I mean to say, that while the attain- 
ments of a varied scholarship and the graces of elo- 
uuent speech are desirable, God has chiefly sought and 
honored preachers of only common education, good 
sense, deep religious experience, and self-denying toils 
for the salvation of sinners. Sure I am that scores 
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may now be found in the Congregational churches of 
New York, of trusted, honored men of middle age, 
having only the common school education, but most 
diligent students >f the Bible, and of rich, growing ex- 
periences in the faith—many of whom have been often 
impressed that they ought to preach—who might be 
called at once into the ministry; and who, under 
judicious counsels and gyidance of our Associations, 
would grow to be exceilent pastors, and more efticient 
in conversions of the wicked than most of us older pas- 
tors have been. Unfortunately, Congregationalists have 
shunned any save what is called ‘* Learned Ministry ;” 
that is, a ministry long and expensively taught in 
schools and books, but not always learned in the rich- 
est, noblest, most essential wisdom. Asa consequence, 
our denomination, though earliest in the land, to-day 
numbers scarcely four hundred thousand, while the 
Baptists and Methodiste, though later in time, but 
having followed more closely gospel order in respect 
to their ministry, count up a membership of two mill- 
ions each. 

It often seems strange that our denomination bas not 
moved strongly for what is popularly termed ‘* Lay 
Ministry,” in view of the known histories of Coarles G. 
Finney, David Marks, John E Vassar, Moody, Sankey, 
and Whittle, and many other such saintly and mighty 
preachers of the word, direct from the business walks 
of life. 

2 Another thing more needful to prevent a dearth 
of ministers is a higher standar®i through the churches 
of Christian self-denial, honest consecration, which 
can be seen to be just what is professed, and personal 
experience of the power of prayer. 

So long as the bulk of Christian disciples abide in 
the seventh of Romans, not much is to be effected but 
perpetual backslidings io ninety out of a membership of 
one hundred. But let the gospel of arenewed, enriched 
experience, which has lifted the pastor’s soul into the 
eighth chapter of Romans, be poured upon the people, 
and disciples will be multiplied of such spiritual 
strength as will preach—as feel that they must 
preach. 

O_e of ycur corresp)ndents, I notice, thinks that 
some yourg men turn away from the ministry because 
pastors! settlements are insecure, because of the cur- 
rent methods of procuriag a parish, and because there 
is not liberty of theological thought. If this be indeed 
true, it would be well to inquire whether such persons 
yet understand or bave accepted the essential terms of 
discip'eship. Sce Matthew x, 27, 20. 

Toe pulic press some time ago noticed that a 
Scottish Presbytery had thea recently discussed at 
length this question: ‘‘ Which is most important ; 
that we devote ourselves ty conversion of the wicked 
up to the average faith of churches, or labor to raise to 
a much higher standard professed disciples?’’ The 
Scottish brethren were said to have decided that their 
work ought to be in and for the churches. 

This fact affords us a hint of what atone can prevent 
a sadder, sadder dearth of candidates for useful minis- 
try. Ovip Miner. 

Syracuse, April, 1885 





THE DEARTH OF MINISTERS. 

I suppose the dearth of ministers is an indisputable 
fact; yet one meets with incidents which make this 
cry appear needless. Here is an instance: In an East- 
ern State is a ycung minister who has deemed it ad- 
visable to seek a change of pastoral service. For six 
or eight months he has used all honorable available 
means to bring himself into communication with va- 
cant churches, but, with one exception, all in 
vain. The Western missionary fields were open to him, 
he knew, but he has had no conviction that he would 
fit exactly into that work. His failure in commanding 
a suitable sphere is, however, not to be charged to past 
or present incapacity. The H. M. S. secretary of his 
Stateis ready to give him cordial commendation. He 
kows him to be active, intelligent, and energetic. 
The people of his present chaige are perfectly unani- 
mous and urgently earnest in their desire to 
retain his services. They concede that his minis- 
tration of the church has been discreet and efficient. 
Some go so far as to claim that his removal now will 
imperil the future existence of the society. Tiere is 
a nearly universal concession that his preaching is 
comforting, instructive, edifying, and generally helpful. 
N> complaint or criticism ix heard as to his conduct of 
the work of the church; but on every hand commen- 
datioa is free and hearty. Though the people feel 
that for his financial support they have put forth larger 
effort than ever before, they yet express their willing- 
ness and determination to increase it ; perhaps to the 
extent of twenty-five or thirty per cent. These facts 
are adduced as proof that he is not an incapable. 
They may be an indication that he ought to remain in 
his present pastorate; but they, all the same, illustrate 
the difficulty of a worthy minister obtaining a parish. 
They distinctly exhibit what a previous writer 
pointed out of the insufliciency of the pres- 


ent methods of introduction to a parish. In 
the case of the minister of whom mention is here 
made, there came, at oue time, the temptation to with- 
draw altogether from the ministry, as he suffered such 
& painful sense of humiliation at having to make such 
numerous applications and to no purpose. He ad- 
dressed the ministerial bureau, but only to receive no 
answer, though stamp was inclosed. He felt, with 
your former correspondent, that ‘‘a man of proper 
self-respect and of fine modesty hesitates to advertise 
himeelf, shrinks from importuning his friends, and 
‘ministerial bureaus’ are not always available or satis- 
factory.” Then, when one obtains a hearing as a can- 
didate, to find that he is brought into direct competi- 
tion, if not conflict, with from ascore to a hundred able 
and honorable brethren, is enough to turn him aside in 
disgust, and with few compunctions of conscience, 
when he hears this talk about the dearth of ministers. 
Such experiences have doubtless done much to create 
and inercase this dearth. Beyond question, there are 
numbers in the ministerial ranks who persistently re- 
fuse to heed the apostolic injunction to ‘‘ endure hard- 
ness a8 a good soldier of Jesus Carist ;” yet there is 
much hardness that ought not to be imposed, and 
would not be, if some wiser methods were devised for 
arranging in respect to ministerial supply. It is worth 
noting that this famine of ministers is found chiefly 
among Congregationalists and Baptists—the two de- 
nominations which are most deficient and fau!ty in 
arranging for the mutual introduction of churches and 
ministers. Something ought to be done, and done 
promptly, or this trouble will continue in the future 
even as now. Men of fine feeling and keen sensibility 
—and it is exactly these we need—will refuse to expose 
themselves to the disagreeable and vexing trials so 
frequently attending a transference of gospel service 
from one field to another. There is no insuperable 
difficulty in the way of arranging some far more satis- 
factory method of transference than those to which 
many are now under the necessity of resorting. 
WatTouman. 








ADOLF. 
By Heien Barpnover 

W E were sauntering lazily down the maia street of 

Sinta Barbara that January morning. The 
magic of California sunshine had stolen over our 
senses. Successive pictures of rose-covered cottages, 
broen adobes, and whitewasbed ‘‘ Chinatown ” were 
photographed on our brain. A flush of red geranium 
floated before our mental vision. The dull lapping of 
the Pacific lulled our sense of hearing. Then, just as 
we turned the corner by the Post Ollice, we saw this 
Murillo picture : A team of milk-white goats before a 
rudely-fashioned cart; holding their reins, a brown- 
skinned, dreamy-eyed Mexican boy. His small som- 
brero was set back on the dusky locks. His teeth 
gieamed in the sunshine as he bestowed oa us a 
friendly smile. No wonder that the artist soul of 
Francesca was aroused. After a moment of silent ad- 
miration she addressed the object that provoked it. 
Would he come to have a picture made of him? 
Where did he live, and what was his name? Tiere 
was a merry laugh of assent to the first query, a sibi- 
lant jumble of Spanish syllables answering the last 
two. And we gave our address and reluctantly left 
the scere. At the appointed hour Francesca set her 
palette, but no model appeared. Oa the third day we 
sallied forth in quest of our little brown knight. 
Among the soft syllables Francesca was sure she 
had heard the name Silvio, and with this clue we set 
out for ‘‘ Spanish Town.” 

I: is like a transformation scene when one leaves be- 
hind American Santa Barbara, with its pretty cottages 
and fragrant gardens, and is in the brown bareness of 
that goodly portion of the town where only Spanish is 
spoken. Houses and soil are all alike—of hard-baked 
alobe. But the coloring is soft ochres and umbers. 
The broke. tile roofs make jagged, picturesque liaes 
against the sky, their dimmed burnt siennas grow 
warm under the sunlight. 

An occasional] straggiiag mass of scarlet geranium 
relieves the monotone of brown. Sometimes a dropping 
pepper tree with hangiog stems of red berries veils 
sharp outlines of the newer houses. 

The story of our search is long. None of the 
friendly, half-clad children knew a boy named Silvio. 
Sad-eyed Mexican women put the inevitable black 
shawls over their heads, and framed themselves in 
their doorways, but could not help us. Of goats there 
were plenty, but none of their owners were Silvios. 
At one door we were met by a black-bearded Spaniard, 
handsome enough to have stepped out from a Velas- 
quez canvas. 

By dint of many signs we explained our errand, and 
received satisfactory assurance that his son was not the 
boy we sought, but we could not entirely disabuse the 
mind of our handsome host of the idea that we were 





there to enjoy his society. He regretted vehemently 





his inability to converse with us. We left him smiling, 
gesticulating, and reiterating, ‘‘ Jn poco tempo, 1 un- 
derstand /nglese.”’ 

In all Spanish Town just one inhabitant proved 
unfriendly. An old crone sat sunning herself on the 
doorstep. As we approached to interview her she 
jumped up and clattered in, then peeped at us and 
muttered malevolently from the ambush of the half- 
closed door. 

Finally we learned where Silvio lived; also that his 
name was not Silvio at all, but Adolf Silvas. His 
mother told us thathe was at work in the country, and 
would come to us on his next holiday. 

When that day came we went down to make sure of 
Francesca’s model. A group of Adolfs of lesser de- 
gree smiled a friendly welcome as we neared the door- 
step. While we waited for their brother we looked in 
at the sashless window and wondered that so bare a 
place should be considered habitable. Adobe floor, 
adobe walls, and adobe ceilings; a mud house in 
earnest. Presently the door of the only other room in 
the house opened, and Adolf appeared, smiling just 
ashe had that day behind the goats. His hair was 
brushed shiny, and his shirt and collar were spotless. 
Francesca thought ruefully of the picturesque felt hat 
and ragged blouse, but one could see that Adolf un 
derstood the proprieti:s. 

With anxious promptitude this naive little gentls 
man explained why he had not kept his word. ‘I 
deed mean to come, but I have a place to work and 
have nottime to tell you.” Even curtailed Anglo Sixon 
was made musical by his soft southern accent and 
pretty rising inflections. 

While Francesca sketched it fell to me to entertain 
Adolf. He enjoyed hugely the story of our search 
for him, saying ‘‘ Yes?” in the softest tone of delight 
when particularly pleased. When I came to the old 
woman who had hobbled off so angrily he laughed 
outright. ‘‘I have heard. She leeve near tous. She 
say she will take a broom after you.” Then he re- 
lated how this same old hag had been very cross and 
ugly to her husband, and how he had died. Adolf 
added reflectively : ‘‘ I theenk he mean to do it.” We 
heard of his mother and brothers, of the school were 
he had learned English, and of his work. Oace he 
had been away from Sinta Barbara. He went back 
in the hills to work, and he told in great glee how 
there had been a snow-storm one day and he had 
played snowball. That was nuts to Adolf, for down 
here by the seca the snow melts before it reaches the 
ground. 

As his soft, well-bred voice charmed our ears we 
could scarcely realize that Adolf had been born in an 
adobe hovel. In answerto the query if he had ever 
been unhappy, he said, ‘‘ 1 deed cry when my mother 
was seck ;’”’ and that was the only cause for sorrow he 
could remember. 

When Adolf said he must go, Francesca gave him 
some money, and asked him to come again. He 
glanced at the silver and a shadow came into his eyes. 
After a moment’s hesitation he said ‘‘Good bye!” 
and went without thanking her. We were tke more 
surprised, because it was his only breach of polite- 
ness. 

Oa his next holiday this might-have-been descend- 
ant of the Cid appeared again with smiling eyes. We 
showed him pictures, and among them a portrait of 
Garfield. I told bow he had died and what a good 
man he was. ‘‘ Deed you know him?” ‘No! ‘Then 
how did you know ;” laughed Adolf, with a ripple of 
amusement at my fictitious earnestness. When we 
offered him money again he flushed and refused it. He 
did not wish to be paid, but had taken the first money 
because he owed just the amount. Evidently there 
had been a struggle in his mind between the spirit of 
justice and a strong sense of propriety; justice had 
conquered. Dear Itttle Spanish gentleman, your sim- 
ple notion of honor might teach many of us a lesson. 

After this Adolf came nearly every week. Onace he 
brought his accordion and played us scraps of tunes. 
He rolled his dreamy eyes in veritable troubadour 
fashion and played ‘‘ Grandfather’s Ciock,” Spanish 
love songs, and ‘‘ Yankee Doodle” in funny mixture. 
In spite of the discords we could honestly say that we 
had enjoyed his playing, and Adolf was happy. 

When spring came he found a place several miles 
from Santa Barbara. Mayhap he will grow up intoa 
bearded, fierce-lookiny Spaniard before I see him 
again. Rest assured I shall always retogniz2 the 
gentle, courteous Adolf I know now, if he become ever 
so like a bandit. 








The parable of nature in this beautiful season ought 
to find its spiritual analogue in every earnest life. 
After every barren period there ought to follow a 
new and wider fertility ; the meditations and com- 
munings of silent hours of inaction must issue in 
beautiful hours of work. The winter of inactivity 
comes to all, but it is only as a preparation for a new 
harvest. 
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HOW TO BEGIN READING. 
By Hamivron W. Mantz. 

HOSE who have culture, leisure, books, or money, 
will omit this article from their weekly reading of 
The Christian Union ; it is addressed to unread peo- 
ple, to busy people, to people who have no shelves of 
books, and to people whose purses are too light to make 
orders on the booksellers either prudent or possible. 

Into one or the other of these latter 
siderable part of the world falls; and in spite of the 
fact that books on reading continue to multiply there 
is always a new audience, and » few additional sugges- 
tions may not prove value'ess. Since the days of Ad- 
dison, Steele and De Foe, the real movement of litera 
ture has been democratic; its appeal lies more and 
more to the great constituency of those who read, Jess 
and less to the few who are equipped by gift, training 
and opportunity to bring literary creations to the 
judgment seat of critical authority. This unconscious 
change of attitude in writers, away from thrones, 
courts and universities towards popular life, needs and 
tastes, has essentially modified the form cf the book, 
the cost of it, and the method of selling it. It is now 
bound substantially but inexpensively, it is reduced in 
price, itis sold directly to readers upon its own at 


tractivevess, art not offered to patrons whose sub- 


categories a con- 


scriptions are in proportion to the flattery of the dedi- 
cation, nor to collectors of great libraries. Something 
of beauty has been sacrificed for the uniformity of bind- 
ing which has superseded the old 
every purchaser his own binder ; but books are im 
mensely cheapened in price by way of compensation. 
After all, it is the reader and not the bibliophile whose 
claims are to be heard first. 

The popularization of literature may mean a good 
deal of thin intelligence apread over a broad surface, 
but it is a stirring of the soil, and that is better than 
absolute neglect and sterility ; the man who has been 
his own teacher by the aid of low-priced books will not 
fill the place of the trained scholar, but he is an im 
mense advance on the man whose intellect is dormant 
and whose intellectual life is rudimentary. The fact 
that people read in greater numbers than ever before 
does not involve the 
of the cultured ; it simply means that the arable soil is 
now surrounded by a promise of fertility instead of a 
desert. 

That man, be he lawyer, merchant, farmer, or me- 
chanic, is dwarfing and msiming himself who does not 
broaden his experience aud widen his life by the read- 
ing of books. Books are both flame and fuel to an 
aspiring nature; they furnish the impulse and the mate- 


fashion of making 


rial for growth, and the expansion that goes on with- 
outthem is generally either unintelligent, materialistic, 
or selfish. Pine knots and tallow dips have thrown 
the first glow over most great careers, No man whe 
would make the most of himself can afford to ignore 
the capital which literature has accumulated and which 
can be borrowed for the asking in sums proportioned 
to the mental responsibility of the ‘orrower. 
who are hard at work in stores, 
on the farm, men and women at the same vocations, 
are the very persons who can get most pleasure, vita! 
ity, and he]p out of books; but how are they to do it? 
It is an easy matter for the man or woman of leisure, 
fortune, or short working-hours, to read ; but the farm 
hand, the type-setter, the salesman, have long hours, 
continuous and exhausting work; under such condi 
tions how can they be expected to read ? 

There are a few people, . very few, whose work 
touches at each end the very limits of timeand strength ; 
but the great majority of people who ‘ bave no time” 
are mistaken. It is acommon saying that if you want 
a thing done you must take it to a busy man; which 
simply means that the man who has capacity for get 
tiog things done has discovered how to use his time 
His day is no longer than that of his less efficient 
neighbor; but he has found that an hour made up of 
an odd fifteen minutes before breakfast, an unoccupied 
fifteen minutes in the midd.e of the day, and a spare 
thirty minutes in the evening, is as Jong and as valua- 
ble as any undisturbed sixty minutes which the scholar 
gets in bis study or the editor in his sanctum. He has 
also discovered that oue of these hours saved every day 
is seven hours of invaluable time accumulated every 
week, and three hundred and sixty- five hours, or four- 
teen days, snatched every year out of the empire of 
waste and oblivion. An hour a day may seem a very 
short time, but into that hour may be dropped seeds 
that will ripen through the whole twenty-four, and 
give them all an added wealth and dignity. The man 
who prefaces his day’s work with thirty minutes of 
good reading and closes it with ag much more will lift 
the hours that lie between into a higher atmosphere, 
and is storing his future with he knows not what of 
possible acquisition. The busiest man who takes ac- 
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extinction of the select audience | 





count of his minutes will find some waste ; economize 
the mioutes and the busiest life wil! yield some hours 
for reading. 

Lack of money no longer means lack of reading 
matter. In every community there are book owners 
who are glad to loan their volumes to those who want 
them for serious work ; the iatelligent lover of a good 
took, who loves 1t not because it is costly but 
because there is inspiration and power to help in it, 
covets the opportunity of putting his treasure into 
hands that will get out of it some of the revenucs of 
strength and pleasure which he geti himself. It is 
safe to say that the communities are few in which the 
boy or man who is bent 0a educating himself through 
books, but has no money to buy, cannot boriow. This 
presupposes ab.olute poverty ; but most pecple have 
some means, and by a little self-denial can put aside 
small sums for books. 
erature, and not all of itis offensive to an eye trained 
to a clear type and a fair page. The Leisure Moment 
Series, the Franklin Square Library, and tue E 


or rare, 


There is no lack of cheap lit- 


zevir 


ec 


Library meet the wants of very moderate purses ; and 


in one form or another almost all the classics of our 


jiterature are to be had at surprisingly low rates. 
all our Cilies and larger towns there are pub ic li! 
be 


; made it is so 


ra. ics 
from which, in many in+tances, b drawn 
without cost, and even where a charge 
small that most people can meet it. Six cents a week 
is a very small sum, but laid aside for the year it will 
pay the annual fee of three dollars, which brings with- 
in one’s reach collectioas of 
nizht spend a 
touched. 

accessible. 


mS CAD 


books in which scholars 


} 


ifetime and still leave treasures un- 


If one is really in earnest books are always 


It is one thing to have a desire to read and quite an 
other to know what to read; the shelves of our libra 
ries, packed tier above tier, discourage rather than 
stimulate one not gained 4 
view of literature and learned what he can 
read. Ove book at a time 
less than for the beginner, and one book is never dis- 
couraging. 
there is a great danger of dying of it. 


who has bird’s-eye 


leave un- 
is the rule forthe scholar no 


It is a mistake to begin with a theory; 


| 





In | 


epochs ; find out what literary men were among their 
contemporaries, their irks. In 
this way you will steadily widen your interest and 
broaden 


and read greate3t w 
your intelligence, while preserving in a large 
field the personal element which first led you to a siagle 
character, 

If you are really in earnest in the purpose to educate 
yourself through books, however limited your means 


’ 








over the fence 


your time, or your training, an unfailing method can 
be givin in a single sentence: Save your pennies, se- 
lect your books, and never waste # minute. 
MY GREAT-AUNT’S FUNERAL. 
By y W 
rYNHE telegraph boy climbed and 
! 


sauntered across the meadow lot, displaying his 
from afar. In those days te 


were sent up from the city 


yellow envelope .cgrams 
arriva! 
Now 

We 
Ssary, 


The yellow enve.opes were not 


n after their 


@S 8O« 


asa boy happened along who would bring them. 
they are telephoned into our silting-room at once. 
} 


telepbone back fora carriageand are off, if nec 


by the next train. 


particularly startling to us at grandmother's, although 


they usually meant death. 
Grandmother bad a large circle of family connec 


tions—‘ stcp’’-relatives and cousins of remote degree 

and they died pretiy often, I used to think, when I 
was a little girl. 

The news always brought a certain fresh huso 
into our already quiet life, and often a tender regret, 
but there wasno pang orsense of life-long loss, at least 
to me. Moreover, the yellow envelopes meant vaca 
tion; a constrained and somewhat dreadful vacation to 


fa 
Oa this cecasion I kept very 


solemn 


be sure, but still a vacation, and one full 
fascination of its own. 


still, and sewed my seam with exemplary care, while 


| grandmother read the telegram, paid the boy, and 


Begin by read- } 


ing what interests you; if you want to cultivate your- | 


self and yet have vot formed the habits and tastes of 
an orderly reader, do not attack Grote or Hume, but 
take something that can be read with pleasure. It 
hetter to begin with a poor novel and end with Macau- 
lay than to begin with Matthew Arnold and never get 
beyond him. 
plan which includes as many books as a good library ; 
Rollin and Gibbon have slain regiments of 
It is an immense advantage to row with the 
current; it is easy enowgh to read when the book in 
terests you. If novels hold your attention, by all 
means begin with novels, but be careful that you move 
upwards and notinacircle. Improve the quaiity of your 
selections ; try a historical romance, and you will be 
an exceptional person if ‘‘ Ivanhoe,” or ‘‘ Hypatia,” or 
‘-Romola,” or the ‘‘ Cicister and the Hearth,” do not 
beget in you a desire to read history for its own sake, 
and a sufficient interest in the reading to carry you 
along. 

If you have a taste for biography, read C. 
Abbott’s Lives and you will find yourself ready to en 
joy Trevelyan’s ‘‘ Macaulay,” Irving’s ‘°C 
Carlyle’s ‘‘ Sterling,” +0 
ley’s ‘‘ Arnold.” If a narrative interests you, do 
attack the great histories, but begin with 
“Charles XIL,” Muacaulay’s historical e8Says, 
Green’s ‘Short History of the English People ;” it is 
only the trained reader who can face Grote or Ban- 
croft without a cowardly sinking of the heart. If you 
find it easy to read about the habits, manners, and 
peculiarities of people, there are plenty of gossipy 
books that will lead you upto B ” 
and Lockhart’s ‘‘Scott.” In a word, 
by selecting books that are easy for you to read. 
-It does not lie within the province of an artic! 
dressed to those who have not yet begun 
outline extensive and varied 
belongs to a later stage, when habits of reading 
formed, attention trained to exclude the whole world 
and take in only the page before the eye at the mo- 
ment, and such a direction of the facuities obtained 
that they may be sent along any path of irquiry, how 
ever forbidding to the natural taste. It is 
urge that as -oon as one begins to read there should be 


Most peopie exhaust therselves on a 


possible 


readers. 


J. 8 


umbus,” 
( cunsbury's oper,” or Svan- 


not 


swell’s ** Johnson 


begia 
ad- 
to read, to 
courses of reading ; that 


are 


enough to 


a steady elevation of taste and a constant widening of 
knowledge. Do not resd at random, but following 
your natural bent putup your standard with 
book. If you begin with a gossipy biography take up 
a readable history, and follow that with a work in the 
same field, but of higher quality and wider outlook. 


every 


is | 


Voltaire’s | 


reading 


settled herself for the ensuiz After a 


could 


g deliberation. 


while she rose and went into the kitchen. I 


bear what passed, through the open windows. 


‘* Rioda,” she said, in her Stately but always kind 
way, ‘' I wish you would put a tongue to boil at once. 

am going away norrow morning and shall need to 
I £ lo-r i 1] it 


take alunch. You make 
Miss Sara, ti a.” 

She shut the door, and I 
had 
elbows on the kitchen table 


dering afresh who was dead now, aud warming into a 


may some gingersnaps tor 


beard Rhoda and Sally, 
their 


won- 


who been discussing the telegram with 


ever sivuce it came, 


spirited controversy as tothe balance of probabilities 
between the family invalid, Miss Pauline, and old Mr. 


+ 


Simon, who had one foot in the grave these ten years. 


It proved to be neither this time. 


‘* Sara,” said my grandmother coming up to me, 
‘* your great-aunt Nancy is dead.” 

* Yes, grandmother,” I agreed, 

‘* Perhaps you don’t remember her very well. Ste 
was a good woman,” and grandmother gave one of 
those rare sighs of hers. It meant love, and svrrow, 
aud joy, and some other things I did not then uader- 

| stand 

You may put up your work now, child”—she con- 
tinued, ‘‘ this seam is done very well—and go and fiad 
Jonas. Tell him I would jike to have him ready to- 
morrow morning st nine o'clock with the carry-all 
and horses to take us to IHlillton. We shall be gone 
two days. Be sure and tell bim all I say.” 

We started promptly the next day. How strange it 
seemed to pass the school-house and see the girls 
hurrying in, Yesterdsy I was one of them. Now I 
was miles away; for imagination had far outstripped 
the carry-ail, and I was already in my great-aunt’s 
house with a shadowy company of legendary 
or dimly-remembered uncies and aunts. All through 
the sweet June day we drove ver the hills, into 
the valleys, along sweet edges of wuody places, 


| Jonas’s enc 


If biography imposes less strain on your attention than | 


any other form of serious writing, plan a course of bio 
graphical reading that will lead you to a definite end, 


and then supplement it with historical reading that | 


will set the solitary figures with which you have 
familiarized yourself amid the scenes of their several 


bridges. I was too 


aba 


through dark reverberating 


Grandmo‘her’s occasional smile 


happy to talk. 


uraging remarks to t! e horses gave me all 


he eense of companionship I needed. Now and then I 
tried to be sorry. But how could anyoue be sorry ina 
world hke this? And I remembered my mother tel 


where, of course, Aunt Nancy had 


ing me that heaven 


gone) 18 even prettier. 
Early in the afternoon we stopped ata house ina 
broad, sbady, Viilage street. But this was not Aunt 


Nancy’s. grandmother’s half brother's 


It was only my 


widow's, where we rested and waited an houror so 
while she ** picked up,” in order to join us for the rest 
of the journey. This little Iady, Aunt Abigail by 
courtesy, I remember, gave me a feeling of not bav- 


ing quite picked herself 
After she came we talked a gool dea! 


up after all our waiting. 


more—at least 


she did—about ‘poor Nancy,” aud she cried, and 


wondered where 4]! the china would go. | remember 
by the double 
paradox, that the last part of our journey though not 


my child’s wits were much puzzled 


half as solemn as the first part Was much more miser- 
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able, and though not half so happy it was far less 
serious, 

At last we reached Aunt Nancy’s—the great white 
house standing back of its elm trees. I felt the 
strangeness of meeting at that hospitable door, not the 
cordial hostess in whose honor we had come, but 
a group of subdued black-robed cousins, each doubt- 
ful who should first hold out a hand. At the tea- 
table it was a question for some moments who 
should preside. And the woman who had seldom 
left any question five minutes unsettled, and whose 
face had so often beamed good cheer from behind the 
silver teapots, lay, ignoring us all, upstairs! The con- 
versation was in low tones, fragmentary, and mostly 
impersonal. The times of arrival of boats and trains, 
and the various roads by which we had reached Hill. 
ton, were dwelt on at considerable length. Once or 
twice family changes were alluded to, but that was 
likely to touch somebody too closely, and somebody 
else kindly turned the stream in another direction. 
On the whole, Uncle Joseph’s selection—the wonder- 
ful inventions of the last half century and the great 
increase of general intelligence and prosperity-—was 
felt to be the safest and most suitable ground. 

The next morning how lovely the old house was, 
with the shaded parlors thrown open and the sweet 
summer airs wandering up and down the great hall. 
There were no heavy odors of funeral flowers, for the 
neighbors knew how Miss Nancy had disliked them. 
But here and there, in stiff old-fashioned vases, were a 
few roses from her own garden. There was a subdued 
and decorous activity all through the house, strange 
people coming and going, and whispered conferences 
on the stairway orin corners. The pink ribbon waa 
ripped off my hat and a black one sewed on carelessly, 
for everybody knew it would be taken off again ina 
few hours and the pink one replaced. Thena black 
sash was tied over my white dress and I was sent into 
the garden to stay till I was called. 

What a good time I had, even though I was obliged 
to be careful of my fresh white dress. 

I improvised a whole family of dolls out of the tall 
lilies, and was chattering and laughing gaily with them 
when a vigorous shake arrested me, and one of the 
servants, crying, and dressed in black, began dragging 
me towards the house. 

‘*The funeral’s going tocommence,” she said; ‘‘ an’ 
air’t you ’shamed to be laughin’ when Miss Nancy’s 
dead ?” 

The house was in that most solemn hush of al}, just 
before the hour of service. Townspeople and neigh- 
bors had stolen quietly in and filled the rooms below. 
Oo the broad landing with its window, half way up the 
stairs, stood not only the grim old clock. It was cus- 
tomary in the family on funeral occasions to place 
there also a small sofa and astand for the Bible. Oa 
the sofa sat to-day two ministers, to each of whom 
there had been sent the day before a pair of black gloves. 

Aunt Nancy’s family had been divided in their church 
preferences, and on such occasions as this both spiritual 
guides received proper acknowledgment and honor- 
The two good men had a low opinion of each other. 
Dr. True considered Dz. Blue narrow and Dr. Blue 
thought Dr. Trne much too broad for his depth and 
height. But their hearts were very near together, 
if they had only known it, and at atime like this 
they hada delightful inkling of thet nearness. In 
the north bed-room sat special friends of the fam- 
ily, the wives of the ministers, the family physician 
and lawyer, and others who were to be hoaored beyond 
the acquaintances below. In the little hall bed-room 
were gathered the servants, in unworted leisure and 
dignity of grief. According to their mistress’s ex- 
press request their faithfulness and love were made 
mention of in address and prayer. Poor things! 
They had lost their best friend. Grouped at 
one erd of the hall were those mysterious and 
dreadful personages, the bearers. I hurried shrink- 
ingly past them into the mourners’ room, and made 
my way through a sea of black bombazine and 
ciape to my grandmother’s side. I had a guilty sense 
of bringing in too much sunshine in my white dress 
and floating bair. 

Every shutter had been tightly drawn, and the room 
was as dark and stifling as human ingenuity could 
make an afternoon in June. It was so still after I was 
seated that I could hear my own fluttered and guilty 
little heart beat and the heavy silk dress of a lady who 
sat near me creak with her breathing. And when the 
minister’s voice at last was heard it only fell like 
another weight upon the leaden silence. Oa the 
virtues of this last of her race and on her great 
reward, on the shortness of life and the certainty of 
death, long did the two good pastors dwell. They 
did their very best to help us fathom the depths and 
scale the heights of the great mystery. And child 
though I was, and utterly bowed down by these tre- 
mendous thoughts, I felt, ‘tin the hush that followed 
the prayer,” that blessed sense of the one everlasting 
certainty which is life’s only key. 





At last there came a faint returning wave of common- 
place ; a mufiled movement downstairs, a sweep of 
soft woolen stuffs over the carpets. It spread and 
spread till it reached us, and I thought how glad Aunt 
Nancy must be that it was all over and she could lie 
down under the trees in the beautiful churchyard. 

There was a perceptible rise in spirits at the tea- 
table that evening. Trains and boats were spoken of 
with the animation born of purpose. Family reminis- 
cences were of a more cheerful nature than would 
have been proper yesterday. Even a few mildly amus- 
ing anecdotes were indulged in by the gentlemen. The 
Aunt Abigsils began to recall the history of certain 
pieces of plate and china, and to regret the absence of 
the young heir in Europe. It was certainly not fitting 
to leave al] these things in the care of servants till he 
should be ready to claim them, or even to Mr. Clark, 
the lawyer, with whom Aunt Nancy had arranged every- 
thing. Was not Mr. Clark aman? Some one—some 
woman—ought to look over these things and put them 
in such order as poor Nancy would have wished. 
Poor Aunt Nancy! There was one little thing (I have 
always guessed) she would have liked to have some 
one do. There was that little blue pitcher on the 
upper shelf of the china closet. Theodore’s wife had 
taken a great fancy to it when they were here on their 
wedding visit, and Aunt Nancy had quite intended to 
give her the pitcher the next time she came East. She 
happened to mention it to my grandmother. But it 
was 2 little matter. She didn’t think to speak to Mr. 
Clark about it; and how did grandmother know she 
had not changed her mind? Nobody did know, of 
course ; and Theodore’s wife never got the pitcher. 

The next morning we set out for home, attended 
again by summer’s purest breezes, and watched by ten- 
der skies. Aunt Abigail did not go with us. She was 
going to stay afew days longer. We drove quietly 
and happily along, and I felt a kind of pleased sur- 
prise at finding everything looking so unchanged as 
we neared home. When we drove into the yard there 
were Rhoda and Sally coming down the steps to meet 
us. 

‘*Ole Hepsey’s a-waiting to see what you'll have 
done about the soap, missis,” said Rhoda to my grand- 
mother. 

One of my schoolmates came running across the 
road. ‘‘Oh, Sara, what do you s’pose Miss Smith ’s 
going to let us do?” 

Grandmother went to settle about the soap, and I 
walked arm in arm with my friend down the garden 
path. 

We had set our faces toward life once more. 








HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERIENCES 


[The editor of this department witli be glad to receive questions, sug- 
gations, and expertences for this column.) 


Will you allow a lady of more than eighty years, who has 
noticed, with quiet pleasure, the effort towerd renewing the 
old-time customs, particularly that of knitting; and the 
prime argument seems to be, that physicians recommend it 
as being so healthful an exercise, and altogether fashionable. 
Long observation has shown me the great mistake of aliow- 
ing anything to take the piace of that invaluable article, the 
white soft woollen stocking. Those who most require their 
protection are unable to procure them. Would it not be a 
splendid idea for ladies who will leave their comfortable 
homes the coming summer, to fill up their leisure moments, 
of which there must be many, no matter how much variety ? 

We all knew there are times when something to occupy the 
hands would be a positive relief, and in return how much 
comfort they could bring to those who, from poverty, have 
been obliged to remain through the long summer, and with 
no prospect of comfort for the winter. 

It hardly seems kind that gentlemen should be allowed no 
part in this enterprise ; would it not be nice for them to puar- 
chase the material from the manufactory, and appoint a lady 
to distribute to any one who will engage to knit one pair ? 

If you know of anything more tangible, will you please 
suggest it? A Lover oF Tue Cnristian UNION. 


Where can we find a list of resident New York artista (paintera of 
pictures) who would be glad or willing to have their etudios visited 
at any time by persons wishing to pick up pictures they admire, and 
purchase them at such atime. The wish of buying a painting often 
comes to a person when there is no exhibition on hand and who 
does not attend auction sa'es, And I am sure, from ali accounts and 
statistica, there are 80 many needy artiste, those having not made a 
name and fame, who would be giad to get their obscure (perhaps) 
works looked at, admired, and purchased. Works having a prom- 
ising amount of merit, too, in their composition. A list also having 
names of other artists not entirely obscure, but having more or less 
local distinction. 

Secure a catalogue of the present exhibition at the Acad- 
emy, and write to Heury Farrer, No. 51 West Tenth Street, 
for a catalogue of the jast water-color exhibition. You will 
then get a good idea of who the exhibitors are, both known 
and unknown to fame, an their addresses. Most of the 
artists have certain days for receiving; agreat many are 
always ready to receive visitors. Yov can only ind out by 
calling. Asarule, you will be welcomed. 


Can you please publish a receipt for making imitation mushroom 
catsup, and oblige a constant reader. Mrs, E. W. 

We do not find any such receipt, but among our readers 
there may be some notable housewife who can oblige you. 








Will you please tell me where I can find the poem entitled, ** The 
Starless Crown.” The first three lines are : 
“* The busy world is bushed to rest, 
The toiler lay in his slumbers, blest ; 
Upon my couch I sought repose.” 
And I should also like to know the author. 
And oblige, A SUBSCRIBER, 


ur Youn q Folks. 


THE LOST PEARLS. 
By J. H. B 
NCE there was a bright-eyed, golden-haired boy, 
named Cecil. His father was good and wise, 
and they lived in the noble old place that had belonged 
to Cecil’s grandfathers. 

There were lawns, and lakes, and great trees, and 
tlowers, and birds, and brooks. There were fields of 
grain, and stretches of pasture land, and groves, and 
graceful swelling kuolls, ali belonging to the father 
who !oved Cecil, and to the place he called bome. 

Into all these beauties Cecil wandered forth day by 
day, and joyously lived in the brightness that was ever 
about him. 

In his right band he always carried a basket. It 
was seldom opened and rarely examined, but it was 
never out of his sight. 

‘What have you in that basket?” asked the gar 
dener’s son John. 

‘*Ob, only my pearls,” Cecil answered, carelessly, 
setting the basket on the ground to chase a butterfly. 

‘* What are your pearls ?” John asked, after Cecil had 
returned. 

‘*My father’s birthday-present, and he wants them 
always near me.” 

‘* Let’s see them ?” said John. 

So Cecil opened the basket, and the beautiful pearls 
were shown to John’s wondering eyes. Little pearls 
on the top, and larger o1es underneath, and toward 
the bottom pearls as large as peas. 

‘* What do you do with them ?” asked Jolin. 

‘‘T am to work them into a pattern on my coat.” 

John looked at Cecil’s coat. 

“Oh, not this coat, but the under one.” And Cecil 
threw back his outer coat, showing one underneath of 
rich, strong texture. ‘‘ This coat will never wear out, 
and it will grow larger as! do; and there is the pattern 
of a strong man on it, and Iam to fasten these pearis 
oo one by one. ‘The little ones are to go first and the 
larger ones afterward, until I bave the whole pattern 
in pearls.” 

‘* How do you fasten them on?” said John. 

‘With this n‘edle and these threads, only my 
father knows 80 much he gives them el! names,” said 
Cecil. 

‘What names?” 

‘“Why, the coat he calls Character, and the pearls 
Opportunitier, and the needle Attention, and the 
thread Perseverance. And each of tl ese pearls has a 
name, too.’’ 

‘** Pearls bave names!” echo2d Jobin. 

* Yes, hold them to the light and you'll see.” 

John held them up, and found in tiny letters, 
“Truth,” and ‘‘Patience,” and ‘‘ Courage,” ‘ Les- 
song,” names of studies, and so forth—a name on each 
pearl. 

“T suppose,” said John, thoughtfully, ‘‘ that every 
one of these fastened on to the coat is there for- 
ever.” 

‘*T suppose so,” said Cecil; ‘‘ but let’s put them up 
and go to the pond.” 

‘*When are you going to begin on the pattern?” 
said John. 

‘*Oh, to-day—tbis afternoon—some time. I mean 
to every day, but there are such lots of things to do. 
1 must begin pretty soon, though, or I won’t have 
enough pearls to finish.” 

“Why, will the pearls melt ?” 

“On, no; but every day 1 don’t use them some 
of the little ones work through the basket and get 
lost.” 

** Do you need all those little ones ?” 

“Yes, I believe there are none too many; and the 
worst of it is, they wear holes for the bigger ones to 
leak through.” 

‘“Why don’t you sew some on now ?” 

‘*On, I am tired as anything, and thirsty, too; come 
on,” said Cecil. 

‘*T wish I had some,” cried John; ‘‘ I know I would 
not lose one.” 

‘*No, I suppose you wouldn’t,” answered Cecil, sti!! 
carelessly, ‘‘ but 1 can’t give mine away.” 

“*T don’t want yours, but I wish I had a chance at a 
coat of my own.” 

Cecil’s father was passing near, and he heard all ; 
and he watched John closely after that. 

And the days, and weeks, and months slipped away, 
and the pearls slipped away, and Cecil was always too 
tired or too busy to work on his coat. 


” 





























bim. 


coat.” 


at mine yet.” 
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One day he met John, who came running toward | sewing “and cleaning while I was gone I would accept | CHARITY'S REPORT 
your invitation fast enough, and my children would | Previously acknow! dged, ; a 
““Pve got a basket of pearls, too,” he said. ‘‘ Your | come trotting after me. Please thank Cecil for his | 07 - Mayny, . 
father gave them to me, and I have begun on my | nice letter, and tell him I am glad his cow is doing so sah tn ; 
well. The Easter cards are very pretty, and I thank | Jessie Bell Seaman, ., : 
John threw back his outer coat, and Cecil saw one | you for them. Emma Louise Clark, P 
like his own, of stronger, plainer material, with coarser . Bcrra.o, March 23, 18s Marion and Willie Muir, 2 
in f i i. But faithfully had Jot Dear Aunt Patience : Lizzie Lyman, : : 
. ne 
pearls fastene: pow It. at - althtuly had vonn I thank you very much for the pretty card you sent me. I started From the little girle in Misa F. M. K.’s clase at 
wrought upon it that the outline of the pattern al- | a letter quite. while ago, but it seems to me that I can never think RE Se a Se A dent hae ; 
ready began to show. of anything to write when I want t Lewis Percy Lord 
® ® fe have ] ni j in echoo! t 2 week TM passed 92 per I aa B ¢ 
“That's good,” said Cecil. ‘‘I have not done much | __Wé have had examination in ec staan al -cpoeoweamtatadte Lewis's sister , 
cent. I think I was the higheet in the clase; I am in the second Ruth B, 8. é 
: A grade, a oo 
Cecil showed his coat. It had a few pearls fastened I have had a birthday since I last wrote to you. I was thirteen | Total _* hey at ane 
upon it irregularly, but there was no pattern; indeed, | years old. I got a very pretty watch and chatelaine from mamma and A ffectionately, Aunt Patienor. 
2 ribt n orgie d some i oO Lotta. ; = 
the pattern was nearly rubbed out. papa, and eome ribbon from Georgie and some candy from Lotta | BIBLE STUDIES 
“Tt f th H ast 1 Si licity We had quite a snow storm here. I think it is very nice out doore | —— , 
1€ ee of t siehe — onesty, and Simplicity, but there are many others that do not thirk so. Wehave pretty near | No. 40 
and Good Nature,” said Cecil. enough snow now to make up for t et part of the winter. Are | A word of « eyllable that embraces masculine and feminin 
, - Lo | { f th t 
‘*Oh, but you must add Purpose, and Industry, and | you having snow at New York | words of theee syils ear 
tta and I get up al ir nart ax very morring nd h 1 remindea of several homely utensils: of v is ar 
lots of others, to set them off. Let’s see how many Lotta and I ¢ ip eix or half-pa ever 10rT , and have | I! r ¢ . r ely wri 4 
oA eae a a breakfast al! ready by the time mamma comes down. mals ; of a pecniiar plant ; of a fascinating woman ; of a Previncia 
pearls you have, and may be we can work together, Our cat’e fourth birthday would be Easter Sunday, but she ran } English term for a sort of luminary; of a medicinal! ehrub; of a 
said John, earnestly. away a few days ago and has not come back. I hope ehe isnotf I production of one of the finest of the Lritish authors; of an inter- 
Cecil opened his basket, but alas!—the beautiful | to death. We think our new dog frightened Ler away. They would | esting tranelation from the German; of a curious book by an Amer- 
vin to fig very time they cumere ach other nce she t ie divine; of assed period of nearly three centuries in the Chris 
rare pearls were half gone. begin t nieetncintota time ycu rear each other. Onc e wer : * ‘4 : , per a y tl ! “ 0 n the « 
éé ee see ‘ay on oad away and etayed for about a week. It was between Christmas and | tian world, eepeceally ir Germany, England, and Scotland ; of a later 
Oh, Cecil, how could you!” cried John, New Year, and papa said she wae maki: g New Year's cal Do you | trving time in onr own land; of Papal bulls and Protestant super- 
‘* Well, Lcan make part of the pattern yet, and I | think she was? etitione, and of anic majesty 
mean to begin; but the fact is I am a gentleman’s son, Mamma says it etog so I mus : The Bible associations are with certain Jewish laws; with the 
’ : ” ; By sending my | I rema! . of an ancient ¢ Ae. 2 singular dream ; a weak 
and there’s not much work in me. sight a ; , 
“wy ” : ‘ Your ing niece AIA prophet ; God's jadymer on two pions citles ; prophecies concern- 
Y es, said John, humbly, Iam only a gardener ° P. 3. 1 wish yon a happy Easter ng the kir nd conquests of our Word Christ; with the works 


son, but oh, to think of those lovely, lovely pearls be- 
ing lost!” 

Still he wrought faithfully upon his own coat. 

Years went by; John’s coat was finished, but Cecil’s 
would never be finished. 

Before Cecil’s father died, he sent for John, and told 
him he must take care of Cecil and the estate ; for Cecil 
could never be trusted with the responsibilities that 
would come with his inheritance. 

But Cecil did not care; he was still merry and heed- 
less ; and it was not until both boys had reached the 
age of matvre manhood that he found out his mistake. 
He looked then regretfully at his empty basket, and 
mourned for the lost pearls. But he was honest and 
simple of life, and the sweetness of his disposition 
never left him. 

“T have no one to blame but myself,” he said. 
‘* Never were finer pearls, and never a wiser and better 
father to counsel). Itis my fault. John is the man. I 
am Only the image of adnan.” 

And when Jobn came to old age, ripe, wise, useful, 
blessed of all men, Cecil was unknown and unno 
ticed. 

But he ever said, ‘‘I deserve it all, for I lost my 
pearls.” 








AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 


( 


{LEANING house, garden making, spring sewing, 

oh! how these things crowd upon one another 
and call out tome: ‘ Hurry up!” *‘Hurryup! The chil- 
dren must have their clothes, and the seeds will never 
sprout tillthey are put in the ground.” Whoof ws 
will have the best garden and raise the most flowers 
for our friends and those who have them not? I'll not 


stop to write, but go directly out of doors to work. 
SouTHyvi.ye, St. Lawrence Co , 
Dear Aunt Patience: 
The letter I wrote you before you said did not have a name to it. 
1 am the one that wrote it and am very sorry that I forgot to sign 
my name. I have got a reading club and there are only two of us, 
but we have a nice time; we are reading now in the life of Benjamin 
Franklin, and find it a very nice book. I tried to get 
to come and read but I could not get any. 
more, 80 good-by this time. 


N. Y., March 19, 1883, 


some others 
Iean not think of any 
Wituis R.N, 


If you keep on reading and having a nice time about 
it, you may be sure others will want to join before 
long. Boys always want to get in where there’s a 
nice time. 


Easton, N. H., March 24, 1853, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I thank you very much for the pretty Christmas card you sent me. 
We do not have the Christian Union regularly, eo I did not see your 
note to the children till after I got my card, or Cecie and I wonld 
have eent our names as you eaid. 

We havesome Easter cards, and I send you one hoping you will 
like it. Cecie and I went to our district school last year; nine weeks 
in the summer, and eleven and a baif in the Fall; we both went 
every day ; the last term finished the ‘wat week in Jan. Since then 
we have been drawing wood and cutting it, reading some, ard play- 
ing in the snow, we have had lots of it this winter, and some wind, 
thongh Mr. Wtggine’s awful storm has not reached na. If it had! 
suppose we should have been biown over against Mt. Washington, if 
not farther. 

I have one aunt in Olympia, W. T. She went there last epring ; 
she has four boys, all younger than I am. 

We bad « letter from ber: nd Uncle Roy, written Feb. 20, and he 
said he beard & frog the night before. I think it will be some time 
before we hear any; we have not even had any sugar weather yet. 
I wish you ana your children would visit us and help make and eat 
the sugar; we boil the aap in the woeds, and sngar off in a smal! pan 
in the house, We have capital times, and I think you would all enjoy 
it too. Yours affectionately, Sipney. 


Not so long before the frogs willcome, I think. New 
days come tumbling over me so fast I cannot keep 
them half taken care of. A sugar camp is something 
JT never saw, and if some one wouldonly do my spring 





Now please tel. us what you have for breakfast, 
When I take my Western journey I shall plan it so : 
to stop at your door about half-past six or seven o’clock 
in the morning ; will that be in time ? 

Thank Georgie and Lotta for their letters, please, 
and tell Lotta I wish her a very ‘ Happy New Year.” 





Hupson, Ohio, Apr. 1 
Dear Aunt Patience ; 

I have read letters in The Christi 
This 1a the firet time I 
been dead for eight yeare. 


ver the an Union with my friend 


My mother has 


rs apd one brother, who 


have undertaken to write. 
I have two sist 


ie the youngert We have not seen father for over seven years 
My uncle is taking care cf my brother, who is now cight years of 
age; and we stay with grardmother, bat not with grandfather on 
earth, as he died a few years ago, which left us very lonely. 


One of my sistera went to Akron yesterday to stay with my courir 
left 


afew days, who is alsro without a husband and is also very 
lonely. 
We all go to school and church and Sunday-sche« It is vacation 
now From your affectionate nephew, Epprz 8. B 
There is a great deal for you t »>do—is there not ?--my 
dear boy. A grandmother and two +i ters to protect 
and care for. In olden times the knights, fo the sake 


of some fair lady, toiled and suifered, glad and proud 
to co and suffer for her sake. I Lope 
true knight to your grandmother and 
serve them i1 every way. 


be 
ti ters, ready to 


you will a 


ELMIRA, N, Y., March 31, 


S82 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

May I also be one of your nieces? I am Gertrude’s e!der sister. 
This half year I do not attend school all day, only going for my 
Cw «ar lessons 

Taree evenings this week we have had entertainment at our 
Park) church. It was an extravaganza called, “* Jack, or the 





Princess that Never Langhed,”’ and based on a fairy tae. 





A fairy presented Jack with & swan, which he accepts quite 
against his will. She tells him tiat if y one touches it he must 
say, ** Swan, ewan, hold on.’ 

At a place where he stops for refreshments the bar-maid aeke if 


Pertmis-ion she puts her 


she may stroke the swan. 1 


hand upon it; but is not 
what the fairy told him. 

implores Jack to he!p ber. 
comes in tries to help ber. 


ng gi 


be 
rT 


abc to take it off 


ven, 
after Jack repeats 
Finding that ehe cannot free herse!f, she 
He will not, but a chimney-sweep who 
He is held to the 


bar-maid just as she 





istothe ewan, One after anotber is canght this way anti re 
are five following the swan. Then the «was, which hae the gift of 
speech, tells Jack to lead them all tothe next town. This town is 
the one in which are the king and his daug'iter Melancholica. The 
princess has never laughed ; on the o'her hand, she and her three 


ladies in waiting are almost Constantly crying. At last, the king in 
despair promulgates a decree, that the one who makes the princess 
langh shall marry her. Several have tried without success, when 


the king is informed that a strange young man wants to see him. 
The king orders Lim to be brought in, and he soon appears, fullowed 
by the ewan and the jive men and women, who are 
efforte to free themselves. As Foon as Melanch: 
begins tolangh. Her maids follow her example, and then they alli 
laugh as much as they had cried before. The king is 
lighted when his daughter is cared of her melancholy, 
hia future son-in-law. ‘he fairy tt 
the princess, giving her the nam 


making frantic 


lica sees them she 





perfectly de- 
and embraces 
en enters and rm 
** Ha-ha.”’ 


christenos the 


The ewan was very cleveriy made—some of Mrs. Beecher’s work, 
I suppose. 
The intervals between the scenes were filled by music and reciia- 
tion, and the entertainment closed with a ehort prayer. 
Have I tired you with ench along letter? I ought not to have 
written so much the firet time. 
Yours with love, PRANCES D. G, 


{t must have been a very amusing performance, and 
you have told the story in a very interesting way. I 
have heard something of Mrs. Beecher’s clever ways 
with young people, and I can imagine how well she 
managed such an affair as this. Aud I think under 
her teaching you will leara that in our fun and merri- 
ment we may be Christians as truly as in our more 
serious work. Please thank Gertrude for her dear 
letter. IfI do not write to her soon, it will be be- 
cause my band is not able to do all my heart warts it 
to. I will not print her letter, since she so urgently 
requests me not to, but I wish she would write her 
Christian Union cousins a letter about the things 
which she and Katie talk about. 


| of the flesh, 














What is the word, and what does it embrace? 





Of what home ey 4 I thinkir 

Of what animals? 

What plant? 

How ia the word connected with a fascina ‘ 
How with a certain ary ? 

What ia the medicinal shrub? 


Who 1a the British author, and to which of hie productions do | 
allude ‘ 
To what German trapelati 


” 


10 what 


mn dol refer? 


American divine, aod what bo 
To what ead 


Of what trying time in 


rk 
period in the world’s history ? 
our own land ? 


Of what Papal bulls? 














liow i# my word related to his Satanic majesty? 
W bat are the Bible references F. Bure MITH 
ANSWERS TO BIBLE STUDY NO 
Catrich, The creature swallows all sorta of substances to help di 
westion The plumes are usel in ruamentation. Heliowabalus 
caused the of ix ired served up ata banquet. Aris 
totie, Pliny the e'der. These compared the ostrich to the camel 
because of fieetners, calling it the 4 i and saying that it 
was part bird and part yuadruped, 
Some of the Bible references 
Lev. xi., 1%; Deut. ziv., I 
Job xxx., 20; xxxixz., 13. 
Ie. xili., 31: xxxiv., 1 x 
Jer. 1., 39; Lam. iv., 3 
Micahi , * 
In our vertion the word owlis« 
PUZZLES. 
DIAMONDS 
] 
A consonar 
A vehicle 
Things that destroy our peace 
A number of people on a journey, 
A nolsy party. 
A girl's nickname, 
A consonant. M. B. H.(N ) 
Il 
A consonant, 
A verb 
An article of food 
A domestic animal. 
A consonant Mr Ep. Kem 
FCGRAPHI ENIGMA 
lam composed of 51 letters 
My 41, 26, 15, 10, 11, 47, 19, 38, is a town tn Connecticut. 
My 17, 48, 20, 16, 45, is ariver in Russis, 
Ms 9, 46, 14 5, is a city in New York 
My 39, 4 , a one of the Channel Islands, 
My 27, 49, 2, 37 8 a town in Italy 
My 70, 34, 6, 18, 50, is a river of Scotland and Eogland 
My 42, 51, 13, 25, 35, 29, ia a city in Spain. 
My 36, 32, 2, 21, 45, ia a river in France 
My 1, 7, 35, 40, 94, is a tract of country famous in ancient history. 
My whole is a translation from Goethe, Cc. W.K 
TARADE 


My first is a vevetable, tender and emal 
That to eat is nota hard « uty ; 
My eecond’s a barnyard fowl, 
My whole 


that’s a} 


s vain of his beanty 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRII 


I ult 
V Gas net 
65S | Be 
G) 6Te 
636 ie ” 
4058 Ke publicar 
69 
659 
Charade.—Eu-rip-ides (Euripides. 
Syuare Word,— 
EAT ED 
ANODE 
ro PF? zs 
rp BAL 
NESLE 


tnagrame 


Bitter Sweet. J.G. Holland, A Foo'’s Errand. Tourwee. (nr 


Horse Shay. O. W. Holmes. Helen's Babies. Habberton. Norwood 
H. W. Beecher. The Virwinians. W. M, Thaekeray. 
Auswers received from Charles G. Ooit. Frank May, M. !. G. 


B. L. H. 





ae — 
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IN AND ABOUT BOSTON; 


The only theory that will account for the sayings of 
Governor Butler is the one which Dr. Holmes wittily 
applied to another: ‘‘That man set his mouth going 
and went off and left it.” The utterances of the pres- 
ent gubernatorial mouth will be the queerest medley 
in our history ; acompouad of wit, wisdom, states- 
mansbip, reform, philosophy, ridicule, nonsense, and 
blackguardism. Our governor reigns the unchallenged 
master of gui vire. Ongoings at the State House are 
the newest kaleidoscope. What next? Wail till to 
morrow. 

Mrs. Clara T. Leonard, of Springfield, a member of 
the State Board of Health, has published her account 
of the present cond.tion of Tewksbury Almshouse. In 
the last two years she has visited the institution twice, 
“both times without notice,” spending ‘‘the entire 
day.” She ‘found scrupulous neatness everywhere, 
beds seemed good, bread and food also, and heard no 
complaints.” She also -aflirms that the charges now 
made ‘‘are not new, they are all old ones revived ; 
nearly all of these abuses have been rectified, and the 
frequent visits of two benevolent women onthe Board 
of Trustees are a great safeguard.” ‘‘I have been 
several times assured,” she continues, ‘‘ by experts 
from other States, one a well-known physician of Phil- 
adelphia, that Tewksbury is the best managed institu- 
tion of the kind in the country ; that is, as a large State 
Almshouse. Still it can be improved. The public are 
now being filled with false impressions and greatly 
overstated accounts of it. Probably the final result 
will be to place the institution under such medical 
treatment as other large hospitals, and to cause much 
improvement in detail.” Mrs. Leonard's view clearly 
voices the popular verdict, and anticipates the result of 
the investigation. 

By the time this letter reaches its readers a book of 
sermons by T. T. Munger, D. D. will appear, entitled, 
‘*The Freedom of Faith,” which will attract attention 
at once in religious circles. In the preface is a state- 
ment of the new theology, in the author’s best style of 
terse and beautiful Eaglish, which, I think, will be rec- 
ognized as one of the freshest and most suggestive con- 
tributions to the recent discussion of religious prob- 
lems. The pith of the statement is cleverly indicated 
in this conclusion: ‘‘ Every human being will have the 
fullest opportunity for attaining to the end of his 
creation a3 a child of God; every human being will 
receive from the spirit of God all the influence impell- 
ing to salvation that his nature can endure and retain 
its moral integrity ; no human being will be given over 
to perish while there is ‘a possibility of his salvation. 
These are the very truisms of the faith, its trend, its 
drift, its logic, its spirit and its letter, when the letter 
is interpreted under the spirit; and they are equally 
the demand of the human reason.” 

As one looks into the nervous, anxious faces, and 
listens to the conversations of the thousands and 
thousands of childreu rushing to the schools in Bos- 
ton and Cambridge, the conviction is irresistible that 
very many of them are cramming to keep up in their 
studies,’and fearfully exhausting their nervous energy. 
The education of the brain and the development of 
the body do not move on, inthe majority of cases, pari 
passu, in the growth of a well-rounded personal de- 
velopment. Cases are not infrequent, especially 
among girls, of complete nervous prcstration, either 
while at school or soon after graduation. 

To counterwork physical weakness, and prepare the 
way for the healthiest intellectual trainining, Dudley 
A. Sargent, M. D., director in the gymnasium of Har 
vard University, has put out a ‘‘ Hand-Book of De- 
veloping Exercises ’ which is suited to all schools and 
seminaries. A female gymnasium has been in opera- 
tionin Cambridge under his direction two years, and 
is a decided success. At present there are over a hun- 
dred pupils, old and young, some of whom come from 
distant cities. Four of twelve girls, he informs me, 
who apply for examination have tendencies to curva- 
ture of the epine,and it is his opinion that four of twenty 
girls, as they average, are liable to this weakness or 
deformity. By means of examinations the 
physical condition of the individual is ascertained. 
The relative proportions of the different parts of 
the body; the undue development of certain 
muscles, and the relaxed and enfeebled condition 
of others; the comparative size of body and 
limbs ; variations of height, breadth, weight, and mus- 
cular strength from the normal standard for a given 
age—are all taken into account in prescribing tke 
proper course of physical training. This information, 
together with a variety of facts concerning personal 
history, bone and muscle measurements, and acquired 
or inherited tendencies to chronic or functional disease, 
shows at once the immediate needs of the person under 
advice. The lady in charge, one of Mr. Sargent’s pu- 
pils, is thereby able to make intelligent use of the new 
system in adaptation to personal needs, while a scien- 
tific system of marking shows from time to time the 





improved physical conditions. Ladies thirty and forty 
years old have increased their weight twenty and thirty 
pounds by the exercises, and young ladies and girls 
are being greatly benefited by the treatment. Mr. Sar- 
gent’s apparatus is in use at Boston University and 
Wellesley College, where his teachers apply steadily 
and satisfactorily his system of exercises; and Smith 
College is about to adoptit. I look for excellent re- 
sults from this physical training of women. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the chief end of the 
Harvard gymnasium is to train athletes. Prcbably it 
is the best and most amply equipped of any gymnasium 
in the world, much of the apparatus being contrived 
and adapted by Mr. Sargent, whose high ambition is 
to keep in operation physical exercises which shall 
develop strong and well-proportioned bodies, the fit 
abodes of strong and well-balanced minds, or rather 
the condition precedent to the developing of healthy 
intellectual life. 

Smith College shows the anomaly of having a fine 
art gallery, an excellent musical college, a gymnasium, 
and other resources, with only a nucleus of a library. 

Alexander McKenzie, D. D., contemplates a six 
months’ absence from his pulpit, after the first of July, 
in Europe, where he will join Mrs. McKenzie, who 
has recently gone abroad. 

The Rev. E. E. Hale remarked, at the recent socia 
temperance union banquet: ‘‘ Clubs govern cities. As 
far as I can ascertain, Boston, New York, Chicago, 
and St. Louis are now governed by bodies of liquor 
dealers. No mayor is accepted who does not serve 
the liquor interest.” 

The Legislatures of Massachusetts and Connecticut 
have voted down proposed prohbibitory constitutional 
amendments. The Maine Legislature passed the bill. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe is President of the General 
Committee of the Women’s Industrial Exhibition to be 
held in Boston during the Institute Fair next autumn. 

At the funeral of Mrs. E‘izabeth Howard Bartol, wife 
of the Rev. C. A. Bartol, Dr. Hedge remarked: ‘‘ The 
word befitting the occasioa is not one of sorrow, but 
of gratitude for this benevolent life. The blessing she 
most coveted was hersin generous abundance—the 
ability to bless.” 

The agent of asyndicsate of Boston capitalists, which 
claims to represent $20,000,000, has subscribed largely 
to the stock of the Mount Piesasant, Santee, and Little 
River Railroad, in South Cerolina, the charter of which 
contemplates the speedy completion of a route to Rich- 
mond which will shorten the distance between Cuarles- 
ton and New York 150 miles. The syndicate aiso pro- 
poses to build a short line to the West, which will 
shorten the distance from Cincinnati to the Southern 
seaboard 185 miles. 

The Boston “Herald” says: ‘‘Hardly a week 
passes when the religious or secular press does not con- 
tain statements indicating that ministers and people 
are escaping from the thraldom of a dead theology, 
and entering upon a system of religious truth that 
seeks to replace an excessive individuality by a truer 


view of the solidarity of the race.” 
OBSERVER. 








JOSEPH COOK IN CHICAGO. 


The Chicago Congregational Club gave the Rev. 
Joseph Cook a reception at the Palmer House, Monday 
evening, April 16. Rather more than four hundred 
ladies and gentlemen were present, though all the city 
pastors except Dr. Scudder were absent. Professor 
F.W. Fisk, of the Theological Seminary, presided, and 
introduced Mr. Cook, whose address on Municipal 
Government was the chief feature of the evening. In 
Mr. Cook’s mind this is the problem of the future, and 
the problem which other countries are looking to us to 
solve. Our enemies deciare that thus far our attempts 
to contro] our cities have failed. Though England 
may not continue monarchical, she would shrink from 
republicanism on account of our failure in municipal 
government. The result of universs! suffrage here 
has been to bring the unprincipled classes to the front. 
We shall be ruined unless we change this state of 
things. 

There are already twelve cities in the United States 
with a population of more than two hundred thousand 
each. We are to have three Londons in this country : 
one at the mouth of the Hudson, one oa the great 
lakes, another on the Pacific Coast. One mancan effect 
little in the way of reform. Combinations are needed. 
Combinations of ‘‘ scholars, churches, platforms, the 
press.” All our moral forces must be aggressive. 

As a step towerd reform, patronage should be 
taken out of the hands of political cliques; city gov- 
ernment should be reorganized in three departments— 
legislative, executive, and judicial; men should vote in- 
dependently of party and for candidates of high stand- 
ing; the best classes should combine, irrespective of 
political differences ; law and order leagues should be 
formed, having a lawyer and a detective committee 
in their pay, and controlling a newspaper. 





Mr. Cook was justly severe upon the immoralities 
and the sensationalism of the daily press. As the 
great papers are owned by a few individuals, they 
represent the opinions of a few individuals only, 
and ought not to be allowed to express their opinions 
unchallenged. The religious press exists to combat 
the evils which the daily press approves or fails to 
rebuke. 

Ultimately, Mr. Cook thinks, our cities will need the 
protection of a State police. fe believes in compul- 
sory voting, andin allowing women to vote on all 
questions connected with temperance. A thorough 
prohibitionist, beiieving that cities can never be prop- 
erly governed till the saloons are suppressed, he 
would execute a high license law were it on the statute 
book. 

The address was listened to with eager interest and 
great satisfaction. Tuesday evening Mr. Cook deliver- 
ed his lecture on the Seven Wonders of the World, in 
Central Music Hall. He will speak in Milwaukee, 
Beloit, and many other cities, before returning East. 








CHURCH GLEANINGS, 


[The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these 
columns. ]} 

NEW ENGLAND 

—Rey. L. L. Potter, of the First Baptist Church of Sprimg- 
field, Mass, gave @ lecture recently upon the scarcity of 
ministers, and vigorously presented the candidates’ side of 
the situation. He tock as a text: ‘The harvest truly fs 
great, but the laborers are few; pray ye therefore the Lord 
of the harvest that he would send forth laborers into his 
harvest.” ‘‘ There are 16 500 Baptist ministers in the country, 
of whom 12,000 are actively engaged in preaching ; there are 
27,000 churches, and there are not candidates enough in the 
seminaries to make up the deficiency. ‘The first trouble is 
the pay. Outside of Boston, Springfield, and Cambridge, the 
pay of Baptist ministers in the State averages $400. In Con 
necticut, aside from New Haven, Hartford, and New Britain, 
the average is about 80 cents a day; less than you and I have 
earned hoeing corn. [rp Vermont and Maine the figures are 
too low to quote. Many men keep out of the ministry be- 
cause if they enter it they must give up all hope of wife or 
children. The second trouble is the expense. This is a cul- 
tured age and demands trained men in the pulpit. A young 
man must give ten years, at least, of his time to the prepara- 
tion, during which, unless he has means, he runs heavily into 
debt, or supports himself by working nights and probably 
breaks down his health. [no view of the salaries this debt ia 
& terrible burden which no man is called upon to undertake. 
Neither ought any man in poor health to be allowed to enter 
the ministry. To succeed ue must work fourteen hours a day 
for five days in the week, and he needs hearty physical vigor 
to be respeeted by the menin hiscongregation. The speaker 
vigorously condemned the management of the Baptist min- 
isterial aid societies. As at present 1oanaged they injure a 
great many young men by so doling out the money in their 
charge as to destroy the candidate's self-respect. Candidates 
complain that they are humiliated. No man can exist on 
charity for auy length of time and pres«rve his manhood. 
I would have every congregation elect bright young men for 
the ministry, and say to them: ‘ We will take care of you,’ 
just as the government trains men for its army. It is not 
charity. It is the Master's work, which we are all bound to 
do.” 

—The Temperance Camp-Meeting Association of Vermont 
will hold a three-days’ meeting at Morrisville, August 14, 
D, and 16. 

—The fifty-fifth anniversary of the Congregational Sun- 
day-School will be held at Milford, N. H., May 7. 

—One of the most worthy church enterprises in Boston is 
the People’s Church. ‘The attendance is now eo large that 
the chapel proves entirely inadequate to accommodate the 
congregation, and an effort is being mede to complete the 
main edifice. It will require about $15,000. 


MIDDLE STATS. 


—The snnual report of the Tompkins Avenue Congrega- 
tional Church, the Rev. George F. Pentecost pastor, shows & 
work indicating the spiritual energy of the pastor and 
people. During the year, 103 persons have been 
baptized ; sixty-two adults and forty-one young persons and 
Infants. The Sunday-school, now practically limited in 
numbers only by its accommodations, contains in the main 
school 660 officers, teachers, aud scholars, and in the infant 
department, 395 officers, teachers, and scholars; making in 
all a membership of 1,055 persons. The contributions of the 
school aggregate $1,400. The benevolent contributions of 
the church during the year—including those to benevolent 
societies, the Deacons’ Fund, the mission chapel, and special 
charities ; but not including the contributions of the Ladies’ 
Benevolent Society, the Young Ladies’ Mission Band, and 
the Sunday-school and congregation of the mission chapel— 
amount to over $4,000. The ordinary parish expenses of the 
church and society have been #11,499, and the contributions 
to the building fund of the mission chapel amount, to date, 
to about $11,500, as will appear in detail in the annual report 
of the treasurer of the Society. The work in the mission 
fleid is a memorable feature of the year’s record. That work 
soon entirely outgrew the accommodations of the Ellery 
Street chapel. During a large part of the suinmer, nightly 
and Sunday services were held in a large tent located at 
the junction of Ellery Street and Broadway, while prepara- 
tiuns were being made for the erection of the just completed, 
tasteful, and commodious ‘* Gospel Chapel” at the corner of 
Marcy and Park Avenues, erected at a cost of about fourteen 
thousand dollars. Into this new and permanent church 
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home, capable of accommodating an audience of about eight 
hundred persons, and a Sunday-school of about one thousand 
members, that portion of our church membership resident in 
that vicinity has already entered. The Sunday-school in 
the chapel now numbers 680 cflicers, teachers, and echolars. 
In addition to the regular work of the church Mr. Pentecost 
has conducted a free goepel service at the Academy of Music 
every Sunday afternoon during the winter, and an exposition 
of the Sunday-schoo! lessons every Saturday afternocn. 

—Bishop Littlejohn returned from Europe last week. He 
is required by a canon of the church to visit the American 
Episcopal churches in Europe every three years, and he 
has now made this tour five times since he was consecrated 
Bishop of Long Island. In March, 1880, Bishop Little- 
john laid the corner-stone of the new church in Par’s, 
and the erection of the structure ia gojog steadily on, 
after designs furnished by the late Mr. Street, the achitect 
of the new Law Courts in London, and the successor to 
the fame and work of the late Sir Gilbert Scott. The 
church property of the American Episcopal Church in Paris 
represents an expenditare of five hundred thousand dollars. 
The parish has been in existence for more than twenty years, 
and is daily increasing in numbers and in corporate strength. 
The Bishop on the 18 h of March laid the corner-stone of @ 
church edifice at Dresden. On that occasion it was remarka- 
ble, as illustrating the respect felt for Americans and their 
institutions abroad, that both the civil and ecclesiastical 
authorities of Dresden were largely represented. The Ameri- 
can Episcopal Church has also churches at Rome, Florence, 
ace, aud Geneva. 

‘The Theistic Argument from Beauty” is to be the sub- 
ject ae the Rev. Dr. Peabody's lecture before the Summer 
School of the American Institute next August, at Richfield 
Springs. The Rey. Dr. Deems is to preside. 

—The Rev. Mr. Still is succeeding in his pastorate over 
the Baptist Church at Sag Harbor, which began under dis- 
couraging circumstances. 
=1,057,15. There were sixty-two conversions, and eixty can- 

are awaiting baptism and full admission to the 


” 


didates 
church. 

—The May anniversary of the Sunday-schools in the lower 
part of Jersey City, N. J., has been fixed for May 24. 

—Ministers who desire to make special arrangements for a 
course of lessons in Hebrew at Chautauqua, July 28-Auguat 
30, under the best teacher of Hebrew in the United States, 
should at once communicate with Rev. Dr. J. H. Vincent, 
drawer 75, New Haven, Conn. 

—The Boys’ Good Will Club of Brooklyn, N. Y., have con- 
ducted a very successful fair in the hall of the Union for 
Christian Work. The proceeds will be devoted to the Sea- 
side Home for Children ard the Free Library of the Union. 

-The regular spring sessicn of the Long Island classis was 
held at Brooklyn, N. Y., last week. The churches in this 
classis show & healthy spiritual condition. The First Church 
of Long Islana City, the church at Sayville, L.1., the Ger- 
man Evangelical Church at Jamaica, L. 1., asked for and re- 
ceived asistance. 

—One of the most ¢ffective works of charity in the city of 
Brooklyn is the Home for Friendlees Women and Children. 
During the past year 443 women and 195 children have been 
cared for. A new wing isin course of construction. 

—The Young Women's Christian Temperance Association at 
No. 7 East Fifteenth Street, New York, make a strong appeal 
for financial aid, which should not pass unheeded. During 
the past year the following classes have been maintained, 
and the attendance indicates the interest: Writing and book- 
keeping, 178; phonography, 55; retouching photo-negatives, 
25, photo-color, 44; typewriting, 97; machine and hand- 
sewing, 42; crayon, 8 The expenditure the present year 
has been $8,056 99. Applications for aamission to the free 
classes are turned uway every day for lack of accom- 
modation, and this should not be. 

—The Florence Night Mission has been opened at 20 Bleeker 
Street, New York. It is designed to reclaim fallen women. 
There is a meeting-room, @ kitchen, dining-room, parlor, 
and dormitory. A working missionary is in charge. 

—The congregation now meeting in the Grand Opera 
House, New York, have ;urchased ground on which to 
erect achurch. The ground cost $30,000. The work of this 
church is of an evangelistic kind. 

rHe WEST. 

—Prof. W. F. Black, the Christian revivalist, 
series of meetings at Decatur, Lil., April 16. He secured 
thirty converts at Clinton in ashort time. ‘There were fifty 
additions tothe Presbyterian church on Sunday, and the 
revival at the Methodist church, where the Kev. E. Harrison 
held forth for nineteen consecutive weeks, was continued by 
the Rev. Mr. Dimmitt, pastor in charge. 

—The New Lebanon Presbytery of the Cumberland Pres- 
byterian Church has been in session at Marshall, Mo., for 
& week, and twenty ministers and thirty delegates are in 
attendance. 

—The Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church lays claim to the site on which Dallas City, Oregon, 
stands. The Supreme Court sustains the Circuit Court of 
Oregon in its decision thut the Society has not and never had 
any valid title to the land. 

—The Chicago Missionary Association held its annual 
meeting last week. A call for $30,000 has been made in 
order to put the Aseociation in a position to d> its work 
properly. 

— On Sunday, April 8, Trinity Reformed Episcopal Church 
at Englewood, Chicago, Ills., was rejoiced by the addition 
of nine persons on profession of faith in confirmation, and 
forty-nine from other churches. 

-Little Rock, Arkansas, has a Young Men's Christian 
Association. 

—The Thirty-first Annual Meeting of the Congregational 
Association of Ohio will meet at Akron, May 8-10. The 
discussion on ‘‘ The Duty of the Churches with reference to 
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The receipts during the year were 
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the Decrease of the Ministry,” will be opened by the Rev. H. | have thought it good to defer @ final re ply tii the «uaa 
N. Bacon, Toledo, Ohio. ‘‘Church Life and Activity as | meeting of the Irish bishops at the close of that year.” The 
affected by Modern Skepticism,” by the Rev. Washington | following resolution was adopted: ‘‘ That the Archbishops 
Gladden, Columbus, Ohio; and ‘‘ The Meditative Element in | and Bishops be requested to prepare a Petition to Parliament 
Christianity,” by the Rey. C. H. Daniels, Cincinnati, Ohio. | against any bill which will have the effect of adinitting 
—The following list of engagements, ccmmmencivg at San | atheists to Parliament.’ 

Francisco, shows the work laid out for Mise Frances E. Wil- | — 
lard of Chicago, President of the National Woman's Tem MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 
perance Union, by the W. C. T. U. for Northern California : 
April 17th, 18tb, 19th, 22d, San Francieco; 20th, 234, Oak- | apiereeeni eres 
Jand; 2st, Mills’ Seminary; 24th, Alameda: 25h, Santa —D. McLeod will be t eS : . 
Cruz; 26tb, Monterey; 29th, San Jose; 30th, Vallejo. May | ¥., May : ~ 
Ist, Napa; 4th, Santa Kora; 6:b, Petaluma; 8h, Stockton ; | ma wae = —— ; me 
Yoh, 10th, Sacramento; 13.b, Grass Valley. After completing | of sriea. “D.Crane was installed pastor « e Wickiiffe Street 
these engagements Miss Willard, accompanied by her private | church at Newark, N. J., last week 
secretary, Miss Anna Gordon, will visit and organize in all James F. Shaw was insta pastor of t irch at Northport, 
the leading cities and towns of Nevada, Oregon, Washington I., Apr 
Territory, British Columbiu, Montana, Idaho, Utah, Wyom- W. H. Crawfor edat Pine (Bluff, Ar April 14, aged 70 
ing, Colorado, Nebraska, Minnesota, and Manitoba. This is | ye*r* 
the tenth year since the organization of the Woman's Chris Ira C, Tyson, paetor of the chu it Londonderry, N. H., has 
tian Temperance Union, aud its officers propose to introduce | °°" xceap biscpe yapigdehas at i 
the Society in every town of ten thousand inhabitants and | _ ws) greats nds cnet heise ebay beaeebaperen dys fo shoes 
over, as the best manner of signalizing this epoch in tem- . ae Sods. Seer ttelie 7 — 
perance work. The Society is now organized in three Heim W. Seibert, pastor of the German ( it Jeffersonville 
thousand towns and cities of the United States, and bas | N. Y., bas resigned 
eeventy-five thousand members as its estimated const'tuency Thomas Fitzgerald has accepted a cali tot rch at Mount 
in 1885. Hope, N. Y 

THE SOUTH —V am Hodge, pastor of the Colambia Avenue church at Phil- 

—A wealthy lady of Pawtucket, K I., bas given $10,000 to | ade!phia, Pa., has been granted 4 six mn RET 
the Benedict Lastitute at Columbia. 8. C.; aschool for the A. P. Schwartz, & prof e Newark ¢ I gical 
gratuitous education of colored men for the ministry and of | “°MIUATY, Bes dewepin’ Bet aaa ate Freee 
colored womeu as teachers. Se marine ntl ri naa F : =e 

—The New O-ieans Presbyterian Synod of the Mississippi _z hye Bes é ae .t0 pees = the Peachetere ot 
Presbyterian Church at its meeting, just adjourned, at Thibo Brook ye N Y. tienes 
deau, Ls., cousidered among other questions that of the mar- ae M. Bark f “ r of the 
riage of & man with his deceased wife's sister. This matter | ct I M 
came up in the shape of an overture sent down from the El OPAI 
General Assembly to the Presbyteries foraction. An able re anon, tector of Grace { t La ' 6 gone te 
port on the subject was read by the Rev. Dr. H. M. Smith, | wareseid. Mare. eae ers 
Chairman of s committee composed of the Rev. Dr. Palmer, Edward Goodrich haa ; Sa r chargé 
the Hon. H. N. Ogden, and othere. ‘he reportset ,orth that | of the American Chapel at 
the marriage of & man with thesister of bis deceased wife was H T. W meyer, of P’a 3 I Ip 
not prohibited by divive law; that biood relationship con- | '!# Gnties as rector of 5 aie D 
tinued, but that marriage effiaity lasted only during lif Rayd Vince tP Pa : St. Luke's 
After an exhaustive discu’sion the report of the committee esata ear ir Saas mist 
was adopted, there being only one dissenting vote. Several ae : . ore - “~ pega e sas 
years ago the Rev. Mr. McQaeen, of the Synod of North sis it am R Fuller, rector of Christ rch at Corning, N. Y.. has 
Carolina, a man of good standing in the church, married his | received a call to St. John’s Church at Batfalo. N 
deceased wife's sister. He was brought under discipline by -H. J. Sheridan, rector of the Church of the Atoneme West 
his Presbytery, aud the case was decided against him. He d, Mass., has resignes 
appealed to the General Assembly, which sustained the Pres- James H, Darlington will succeed the late Dr. Partridge as rector 
bytery. That decision did not give satisfaction, and the que:- | 0! Christ Church at Brooklyn, E. D 
tion has been agitated ever since. Now it is lixely to te CONGREGATIONAL. 
eettled by the removal of the prohibitior R. R. Meredith has been ca ral 

—The members of Trinity Church at New Orleans, La., | ( regational Churet Bos 
have presented the former rector, the Rev. Hugh Miller Josiah A. Mack, pastor of the ¢ at 1, Conn., has re 
Thompson, who is now Assistant Bishop of Mississippi, with | “'#! 

& purse, the contents of which are to be invested in a carriage —Thomas K. Beecher, pastor of the church at Elmira, N. ¥ 
to be used by Dr. Thompson in his present work. traveling. The pulpit ls being supplied by Dr. Taylor, of Bingham- 

—St. Luke’s Protestant Episcopal Church (colored) at shila : . 

Washington, D. V., is to be sold. , eae f . — 4 pa ber: ‘ z “ cde . oF ng: 

—A little boy in South Cusrolina has sent #100 to the per sr of Sactetieviili Mie! tate a aC +} 
Southern Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, the | church at Louis M Mich , ieee 
proceeds of the sale of canaries raised by himself. William Mitchell, of St. Johns, N. B., has received acall to the 

—The Forty-second Annual Council of the Diocese of | church at Westh Mase. 

Louisiana met at St. Paul’s Church, New Orleans, recently. Sencca M. Keeler, pastor of the First Chure Milford, Conn.» 
The Bishop of Louisiana, the Rev. Dr. Galleher, presided. | ®#* Te*lened 

When the meeting was called there was not a quorum, and eS Ss PE OS ee ae +H. I, received 
it was finally decided to organize a convocation of the clergy | ° ea pinegiies - bis ; — 
and laymen present. An address was made by the Bishop, ia a ry . I vastor of the church at D ne. han on 
who reviewed the work of the year. The secoad day a quo- | ceived a call toact at Cleveland, Ohio es 
rum was present, and the usual work of the council was | fred H, Hall, pastor of the Center Church at Meriden, Conn., 
completed. A fraternal greeting was sent to the councilcon- | has received a call to th irch at Augusta, M 

vened at Canton, Miss. George H. Peak stor of tt avitt Street ( t Ago 

—The revival at Centenary Church at St. Louis, Mo., con- | !!'-; Was presen as a token of esteem, by his congre 
tmues. The Rev. John Hogan, a member of Centenary | **''°' 2 ss ; 

Church, has labored in the meetings from the beginning with “— - 2 e a8 oe arial “4 CS RS Pay Sn 
much fervor, preaching with revival power. The Rey. J. a ee 
W. Cunningham, also @ local preacher of Centenary, has ases beaan 
recdered efficient aid, and the Rev. Jesse Bird, a superannu- J. A, Pierce, pastor of the church at Johnson, Verm has r¢ 
ated member of the Missouri Conference, and who is now | *#"°": 
stopping with his son-in-law, Prof. J. A. Lannius, of this q re — ah Sapnoens ae haan Codeine’ ok Paaddyhie Pa, 
city, bas assisted in the pulpit and at the altar. parry ay roidanaypncde nnd paangentece = 

G. W. Pendietoo, pastor of the church at Rahway, N. J., has re- 

—The Sunday Law was successfully enforced at Chatta- | ceived a call to the caurch at Groton, Conn. 
nooga, Tenn., April 22, for the first time in six years. W. A. Pear pastor of the Byrne Street Church at Petersburg 

FOREIGN. Va., has accepted a call to the Church at Smithfil ; 

—The Rev. Derwent Coleridge, eon of the celebrated poet call re . sacs spayed —" Se ns ERG 
died recently, in London, in the eighty-third year of his age. | —Ge ms eF Seeaidens conleree of the church at Dans\ Pa. } 

—The English Sunday Society has resolved to press upon | receives js. * ihe chal at x Mic pints ik aan 
the House of Lords the question of opening the public galler- J. K. Richardson has accepted acal! from Rutland, Vt.. to the 
ies and museums on Sucdays. Early in May a resolution | (entra! Square Baptist Charch in Mast Bost 
will be offered in that august body reciting that, whereas OTHER CHURCHES. 
success has attended the action of the Government in open- J. Frederick Dutton (Universalist), haa received a cull to the 
ing on Sundays the national museums and galleries in the | church at Clintor , Maes. ; nies 
suburban districts of London and in Dublin, and whereas no —Olney J. Darling (Universalist), has received a cali to the church 
opposition to Sunday opening has come before the House, | at Warren, Mass. 
the House ‘‘is of opinion that the time has arrived for ex- W. H. Jewell (Universalist), pastor of the church at Bangor, Me., 
tending the policy of Sunday opening to all museuma and | 2% t¢cided to enter the legal profeesior 
galleries supported by national tunds.”” ; —George 8. Bishop ( Reformed), pastor of the church at Orange, 

—Thke Bishop of Cork, at the Irish Church Synod, read the ” rn prone ne be nts it re o — ri 9: se hy om 
reply which the Bishops had given to the request addressed 70 es se . ipdialanahs cate ici tihabrsiati ws, 
to them by the Reformed Episcopal Churches of Spain and J. W. Oswald (Lutheran), of Boonville, N. Y., was insta Se 
Portugal, in the matter of the consecration of bishops for | tor of the church at Greenpoint, L. I., last week ; 
those churches: ‘‘ We, the Archbishops and Bishops of the —H. Lockhart, pastor of the Free Baptist Church at St. Johnsbury, 
Church of Ireland, have watched with earnest sympathy the Vt., has accepted a call to the church at Worcester, Mass. 
progress which the Reformed Episcopal Churches of Spain and I. F. Porter (Unitarian), of Chicopee, Mass., has rece 
Portugal have made. Bearing in mind, however, the great and | ‘© ‘DC Church at Petersham, Mass 
manifold difficulties with which the whole case of the memo- |< <?nen_D: Noyes (Heformed) will be installed pastor of the 
rials brought before us by them is surrounded, and the fact that er me poh genmige fae vie etteien 
we look forward to a Conference of the Bishops of the whole | accepted the call to the iltsihe ieatiainid Chae bapa ~ c 1 
Anglican Communion, to be held at Lambeth in 1888, we | His resignation will take effect May 1. ia i 
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Sunday Afternoon. 


THE SACREDNESS OF WEAKNESS. 
By Henry Warp BeEscrgr. 


NE of the most striking contrasts between natural 

religion and revealed religion is found in thetreat- 
mentof the weak. The law of nature is that the weak 
shall go to the wall. The strong have it their own 
way; tte wise, the shrewd, the cunning, the better de - 
veloped, make away with those that are inferior. 

But the moment you strike religion, wonderful is 
the change ; then things are rolled about, and so far 
from the world being given to the strong that they 
may oppress the weak, it is just the other way. The 
command is: ‘‘ Ye that are strong bear the infirmi 
ties of the weak, not pleasing yourselves.” Whence 
comes this reversal, if it be not breathed out by some 
higher intelligence ? The contrast between the religion 
of the Bible and the religion of nature certainly can- 
not be made to appear greater than it actually is. 

According to the Gospe), man is regarded as a child 
of God; as belonging to God’s family in a sense very 
different from that in which animals are. All things 
came from the hand of the Lord, all things are fed by 
him, and in their way all things are his; but there is 
only man that is created in his image, and to whom he 
is Father. There are no creatures but human beings 
that are grouped together as one household and one 
family, and that are universally brothers and sisters to 
each other. 

The sanctity_cf man does not stand in his individual 
worth, in his genius, in his intellectual power, or in 
the fruitfulness of his life. It stands largely in this : 
that he is achild of God. The child of your dear 
friend is to you something more than another child 
is. If you go iuto the alms-house, and see a child 
there, you feel an interest in that child; if you go into 
retreats and refuges for orphans, you still feel an in- 
terest in the children you see there ; but if you go into 
the dwelling of yourjdear friend, then, aside from 
what the child is, there are the mother and the father, 
as being related to the child, and as being represented 
in the child. 

Now, there is not a living being on the earth that is 
not, by the Gospel, regarded as a child of God, in the 
family of God, haviag thrown around about him the 
sanctity of God. He is sacred because he is weak. 
He is sacred because he is liable to error and evil. He 
is sacred because he is subject to temptations, suffer- 
ings, and perils of every kind. He is sacred because 
for every one Christ died. Tae mark of blood is on 
every man—the blood of redemption. 

The sin of human life, more universal than any 
other, 1s the want of sympathy with our fellow men. I 
am not now speaking of actual cruelties, of which the 
world has always been full; [am not speaking of the 
oppressions that governments create; I am not speak- 
ing of the terrible wrongs which we are producing; I 
am not speaking of the innumerable organized abuses 
of the human family ; I am speaking of our own daily 
life and disposition: and I say that there is no sin to 
which we are more liable, or which is more sinful, than 
the low, and I had almost said the base, way in which 
we look upon our fellow men. 

Men have reverence enough for (lings. No man 
can go to Jerusalem, and stand on the historic places 
in that ancient city, and not uncover his head, and 
well-nigh put his shoes from off his feet. The memo- 
ries that swarm there make every man reverential. No 
man ever goes on a field where great victories for 
humanity and justice have been achieved without a 
profound sense of awe. Under such circumstances 
memory becomes history, and touches the finest feel- 
ings of our nature. Men have great reverence for 
holy places, and for holy structures even. I could not 
stand in the great cathedrals of Europe without having 
acertain reverence for architecture, and for that in- 
fluence which seems to dwell in,the very atmosphere 
of these places. 

Men have great respect and great reverence for the 
doctrines in which they have been brought up all their 
lives. Ritual worship, whether it be gorgeous and 
obviousor silent and inconspicuous of the attitudes and 
presentations of worship, impresses us. We revere, 
we reverence, these external things; but how many meu 
ever stand in the presence of the poor, the needy, and 
the inefficient, and have reverence for them simply be- 
cause they are God’s creation, God’s children; not only 
because they sprang from God, and have the word of 
his love upon them, but because they return to God, 
because infinite ages are in them, and because at 
death they shall rise to an unknown excellence ? 

Men are masked in this life; it does not yet appear 
what they shall be; but there are two elements which 
do appear, taught and confirmed by the word of God ; 
namely, that we are the children of God, the children 
of redemption, and that we are heirs of eternity. 

There is nothing so august as this. There is noth- 





ing in the range of history, merely as an external cam- 
paign or organization of natural life, that is to be com- 
pared for a moment with the sanctity and glorious 
dignity which inhere iu the history of any single per- 
son on earth ;' for no earthly history has two eternities 
—one behind and the other before. No movement of 
man in himself has any such relationship to God as the 
poorest child of poverty in all the world has. We are 
not to treat everybody alike in so far as they individu- 
ally represent qualities; we are not to treat igrorant 
people justas we treat wise people; we are not to re- 
fuse to see the difference between Knowledge and ig- 
norance, between coarseness and fineness, between 
beauty and homeliness ; but all human qualities, high 
or low, deserve consideration of kindness and good- 
ness. 








THE CASE OF CORNELIUS. 
By Lyman ABBoTT. 


F ever race and religious prejudice could be justi- 

fied, it would have been justified in the feeliog of 
the Jew against the (reek. We look at Greek society 
through the haze of centuries, which veils the vices 
and beautifies the virtues; but the actual Greek of the 
time of Paul was a very despicabie character: licen- 
tious, corrupt, sensual, selfish, vain, narrow. The in- 
telligent Greek was an atheist; the ignorant Greek 
was superstitious; both agreed in believing that the 
gods, if there were were auy, were indifferent to moral 
qualities. Religion took no hold on actual life. The 
corruption of society surpasses belief. The crimes 
which were not merely condoned, but exulted in, defy 
description. The picture of paganism which Paul 
furnishes in the first chapter of Romans is abundantly 
contirmed by contemporaneous Greek and Roman 
writers. 

If the prejudice of the chaste German against the 
licentious uhd luxurious Italian, or of the stern Puri- 
tan against the gay and dissolute Cavalier, was pardon- 
able, much more the prejudice of the pious Jew 
against the frivolous, the licentious, the alternately 
skeptical and superstitious Greek. The Jew could 
not but look with abhorrence on paganisin ; he rightly 
believed that God looked on it with an abhorrence in- 
finitely deeper than his own, and he could not con- 
ceive how any member of sucha society could be saved 
in it; how he could become acceptable to God without 
not merely first abandoning the immoralities of his life, 
but also without having first discovered the puerility of 
its religious rites and the errors of its superstitious 
doctrines. If the Jew had said: ‘‘ The Greek who be- 
comes a child of God will become in faith a Jew,” 
he would have been right: what he did say was: 
‘““ The Greek, to become a child of God, must first be- 
come a Jew.” We repeat the same error in new form. 
We imagine that to be acceptable to God the Roman 
Catholic must first abandon his mass and his confes- 
sional and turn Protestant. The Hindoo must cease 
his Oriental dreamings, come out from his mysticism, 
and adopt the theological systems of the Western 
world. The Chinaman must have learned to read the 
New Testament, and must believe in the divinity and 
atonement of Christ. The city Arab must appreciate 
modern worship, and understand the ‘‘ plan of salva- 
tion.” Against all these notions that make the divine 
favor depend on a state of culture—intellectual, social, 
moral, or spiritual—the story of Cornelius puts the 
lesson taught to Peter, and formulated by him in the 
declaration, ‘*I perceive that Godis no respecter of 
persons ; but in every nation he that feareth God and 
worketh righteousness is accepted with him.” There 
is but one condition of acceptance with God: a rever- 
ence for the Divine Being, shown in works of practical 
obedience to his will. This condition is both inclusive 
and exclusive. 

1. Inelusive. The condition itself is one abundantly 
illustrated in Scripture. ‘‘ What doth the Lord require 
of thee but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with thy God?” ‘Let the wicked for- 
sake his way, and the unrighteous man his thoughts: 
and let him return unto the Lord and he will have 
mercy upon him, and unto our God, for he will abun 
dantly pardon.” ‘* Who will render to every man 
according to bis deeds; to them who by patient con- 
tinuance in well-doing seek for glory, and honor, and 
immortality, eternal life.” In these and kindred utter- 
ances the same essential law is uttered in different 
phraseology. To fear God is to walk humbly with 
God ; it is to return unto the Lord; it is to seek glory, 
and honor, and immortality. To work righteousness 
is to do justly, to forsake every evil way, to seek God's 
honor by patient continuance in well-doing. Jew or 
Greek, Hindoo, Chinaman, Indian, or Anglo-Saxon, 
he who does this is accepted with God. He may 
dream dreams with the Brahman, he may count beads 
with the Roman, he may learn ethics with the pupils 





1 International Sunday-School Lesson for May 6, 1883. Acts x., 
30-44, The student should read with care the entire chapter. 





of Confucius, he may know no more of the religion of 
Christ than poor Joe in Tom-all alone’s; if he looks 
up with reverence, be it ever soignorantly and blindly, 
to some Supreme Being above and beyond his ken, if 
he shows forth in his life a real purpose to please him, 
by no mere scrap of time devoted to formal offerings, 
whether pagan or Christian, but by forsaking evil ways 
and thoughts, by doing justly and loving mercy, by 
patient continuance in well doing, by working right 
eousvess—he is accepted of God. 

He who can say the Lord’s Prayer as sincerely, 
though as gropingly as Jo, is accepted with him who 
blesses every heart that is willing and obedient. 
There’s many a Jo who denies himself for sister, or 
brother, or companion’s sake, and looks out of the 
darkness for a light to come, whose prayers and alms 
are come up before God for a memorial; whose Jife of 
aspiration he recognizes, though we do not. Christ 
has come into the world not to add new conditions to 
God’s helpful grace ; not to make access to him harder 
than before. The Gospel according to Moses, and 
David, and Isaiah, remains unchanged; Christ is but 
the door set open where before the wall seemed im- 
penetrable. The conditions of salvation are not dif- 
ferent, in different eyes or to different peoples. God 
does rot offer his good will to the pagans if they are 
rizhteous, and to Christians if they are repentant. The 
condition is always and everywhere the same. He 
who reverences (iod and shows his reverence by 
deeds, not words, is accepted with him, in whatever 
tongue he frames his broken prayers, and under what- 
ever skies he lives his broken life. The feith that longs 


for an unknown Christ, and the faith that receives a 


Christ revealed, is the same. 

A preaching of Christ there may be in another world 
foraught I know. On. that point Scripture is silent, 
and I will not speak. Ifthere are one or two enig- 
matical texts that seem to negative that guess, there are 
algo at least an equal number that give some sanction 
to it. He who dogmatically declares that there must 
be a post murtem preaching, and he who dogmatically 
declares there cannot be one, are both wise above what 
is written. But of one thing Iam very certain; that it 
is neither necessary to believe, with one party, that the 
heathen are to be judged by Justice while we are judg- 
ed by Mercy; nor with the other, that they are to be 
gathered into some gospel congregation beyond the 
grave to hear there of the Christ they never heard of 
here. Whenever judgment comes, they will be judged 
by him who judged the repentant thief upon the cross, 
and will be measured not by what they were, but by 
what they aimed and willed to be. As the mother 
judges the child, as the teacher the pupil, so God his 
children: by aspiration, not achievement ; by purpose, 
not performance ; by eudesvor, not result. ‘If there 
be first a willing mind, it is accepted according to 
that a man hath, and not according to that he hath 
not.” This is a principle of universal application, and 
it is Theodicy enough for reverent Faith, though not 
enough for curious Reason. 

Il. Frelusire. Butif in every nation he that feareth 
Godand worketh righteousness is accepted with God, 
no one who does not fear God and work righteousness 
ever is or ever can be accepted with him. Nothing 
can take the place of the willing mind. 

Nothing in me or /y me. No rites or ceremonies ; 
no formal obediences; no keeping of special observan- 
ces; no church going, sacrament taking, much 
praying, with or without beads; no giving tithes ia 
contributions while living or bequests when dead; no 
buying of Romish masses or Protestant applause; no 
feast days or fast days, Puritan Sundays or Episcopal 
Lent ; no creed, short or long, hard cr easy to believe, 
though it abound with damnatory clauses for all the 
rest of mankind and saving clauses only for one’s self ; 
‘God, [thank thee that Iam not as other men are, 
extortioners, unjust, adulterers, or even as this pub 
lican. I fast twice in the week; I give tithes of all I 
possess”—all this takes not the place of the willing 
mind that fears God and the willing life that works 
righteousness. 

Nor can anything done for me take the place of that. 
Christ can do nothing for me except as he does in me. 
He cannot bring me to heaven unless he can bring 
heaven to me. He cannot impute righteonsness to me 
unless he imparts it to me. He cannot furnish me a 
life ready made. He clothes me as he is clothing the 
trees this April morning. The mother who does her 
boy’s sums for him does him no kindness ; tke mother 
who inspires him with a patience to do them for him 
self truly serves him. Christ has not come to provide 
something to take the place of fearing God and doing 
righteousness; he has come to inspire ia all who will 
learn of him the fear of God that works righteousness. 
I should owe nothing to one who bought pardon for 
me and left me ungodly and unrighteous ; I owe every- 
thing to one who has bought for me a redemption 
from ungodliness and all unrighteousness, and who 
raises me up and makes me to sit in heavenly life in 
Christ Jesus. 
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HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
PETER AND CORNELIUS. ACTS x., 30-44 
By Emity Huntinacton MILLER. 


N a great school there are many lessons to be 

learned, and a wise teacher leads his pupils on, 

step by step, fromi that which is very plain and simple 
to things which are more difficult. 

Peter was a scholar of the Lord Jesus, and although 
he had been greatly honored, and had even raised the 
dead in the name of his Master, he had other lessons 
to learn, and he kept on learning as long as he lived. 
Every day he went to his teacher for new wisdoin. 
He staid a long time at Joppa, after he raised Dorcas 
from the dead, and he used to go up to the housetop, 
where he was not likely to be disturbed, and pray to 
God toteach him. He had learned one new lesson 
already, since he had come away from Jerusalem, and 
that was that God was just as ready to give his spirit of 
power io the Samaritans as he was to the Jews: but 
now God was goiag to teach him that he was willing 
to giveit tovrery nation, Gentiles as well as Jews. 
This was a very hard thing for a Jew to believe, and 
Giod made use of a wonderful vision to teach it 
Peter. It came to him when he was praying on the 
housetop, and showed him that all hearts were alike 
unclean until God had cleansed them, and then all 
were alike clean. Peter did not quite understand it, 
and while he was thinking about it some men came 
knocking at the door with a message for him. This 
message came from another scholar in God’s school. 
He was a Roman soldier called Cornelius, and he had 
been praying also, away io his city of Cesarea. The 
same God who listened to Peter listened also to (Cor- 
nelius, and told him what to do. He told him to send 
for Peter to teach him, and Cornelius obeyed. Cornelius 
and Peter were both good scholars; they were obedient 
and teachable. Peter received the message from Cor- 
nelius and a message from God also, telling him to go. 
When he came tothe house of Cornelius he found a 
large company gathered to meet him; for Cornelius 
never doubted that God wou'!d do just as he said, and 
send him a teacher, so he called his friends and his 
household together to listen. He knew that though 
Peter was the messenger it was God who sent the 
message, and so when he had told his story to Peter 
he said, ‘‘ Now are we all present before God, to hear 
all things that are commanded thee of God.” 

Then Peter uuderstood the vision he had upon the 
housetop. He saw that God meaut to teach him that 
he did not love people just because they were Jews, 
or had been better taught than others, but that those 
who knew very little of the right way would be ac 
cepted if they honestly tried to serve God. And then 
he went on to preach to these Gentiles the same 
beautiful gospel which he began to preach to the Jews 
on the day of Pentecost: that through Jesus Christ, 
the Lord of all, and the Judge of all, they might have 
pardon and salvation from their sins, if they would 
only believe and trust in his name. 

Aud all who listened did believe, for while Peter was 
yet speaking the wonderful spirit of power fell on 
them, as it did on the discip'es on the day of Pente 
cost, and they too began to speak witb tongues, and 
tell the wonderful works of God. So Peter, who came 
to teach, was himself taught. He learned that God 
hears and answers every sincere prayer; that he 
speaks to every listening beart; that he reveals him 
self to all who earnestly seek him; that he leads and 
teaches every obedient, teachable disciple; that his 
Spirit cleanses all hearts, and unites all people. When 
Peter left Joppa he thought of himself as a Jew going 
to teach a Gentile. Now Peter and Cornelius were 
brethren in the Lord; discipies of Jesus Christ; both 
taught by one Spirit. A poor heathen woman in 
India, who had given all she had to the idols which 
she had been taught to worship, went out one night 
alone, and looking up to the stars thought that some 
where there must be a stronger god than any she had 
known. And kneeling down she lifted up her hands 
and said: **O, great God, you have taken all mine; 
my husband, my children, my house; I have nothing 
left: I have no one to help me. O God, do something 
for me.” 

Afterward the woman said: ‘‘God sent a light into 
my heart: he led me to the missionary teacber: he 
has given me much peace, but it was he himself who 
spoke to me, whea | knew not how his name was 
called.” . 


DEAN STANLEY. 


; EAN Bradley’s recent biographical lectures on his 

predecessor, Dean Stanley, give a most charm- 
ing picture of a most delightful man. The whole 
Christian world honored the author; the English 
church honored the Dean ; the public gets in this little 
volume a portrait of the man. He inherited his catho- 
licity and his martial courage from his father, 


to 








BISHOP STANLEY. 
** As we look back at his career we see him now 
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standing on a platform at Norwich side by side with 
an Irish Catholic priest, Father Mathew, the Apostle 
in the sister island of the cause of temperance; now 
advocating in the National Society such modifications 
of school teaching as would open the school-doors to 
the children of Non-conformists; now addressing a 
reluctant House of Lords and two indignant Arch 
bishops in favor of relaxing the terms of subscription 
then enforced on the English clergy ; now, in asermon 
which was at once characterized as the boldest ever 
preached in S:. Paul’s Cathedra!, disavowing in the 
presence of the Metropolitan Clergy and their Bishop, 
the doctrine as usually understood of the Apostolical 
succession ; now, strange and almost incredible as it may 
sound to you, censured by a certain section of the relig- 
ious public for welcoming tothe hearth and to the heart 
of his episcopal home one so honored in all circles as 
the gifted lady who then bore the name of Jenny Lind. 
If he was the first Eoglish bishop of his day to throw 
himself heart and soul, in conjunction with the present 
Earl! of Shaftesbury, into the movement for the estab 
lishment of Ragged Schools, he was, no doubt, the 
very first of English bishops to preach in his own 
Cathedral a funeral sermon in honor of a saintly 
Quaker. We live in an age of transition. It is already 
diflicult to understand, still more to make due allow 
ance for, the sterms of oblcquy and clamor which one 
after another of such proceedings awoke in large and 
influential circles. They at times even exceeded those 
which his son encountered years after with hereditary 
fearlessness. But if they did much to embitter the life 
and impair the usefulness of one of the most devoted 
of God’s servants who ever held the high office of an 
“nglish Bishop, it is encouraging to remember how 
steadily and increasingly he won his way to the 
respect and affection of those who most differed from 
him, of some of those who had expressed that differ- 
ence most strongly.” 

How truly the son inherited the spirit of his father, 
and what good use he made of his inheritance, all the 
world knows. His boyhood, though characterized by 
that shyness which he never wholly lost, gave promise 
of his manhood; his Rugby and University careers 
were singularly full of bonors; at the Rugby school 
he carried off all the five great prizes, and won, best of 
all, this encomium from his learned master, Dr. Arnold 
‘*Thank you, Stanley; we have nothing more to give 
you.” But these were won, not by any push for 
prizes, but by that fidelity to study characteristic of 
his nature. He was 


ALWAYS STUDYING, 


‘* In the same spiritin which before his tour to the 
floly Land he read through and through all that he 
could find worth reading on Palestine, so he would 
visit no place, not even in the suburbs of London, or a 
railway junction in Scotland, without learning all be 
could of its history or associations. A curious fea- 
ture of his traveling mind—if I may so speak—was 
that for many years of his life he did not care, indeed 
rather objeeted, to see the same scene twice. ‘* When 
once,’ he said, ‘I have seen a remarkable sight, I do 
not care to see it again, unless it is one with which 
fond or happy associations are connected.’ ‘The 
second sight of Prague quite revolted me,’ he added, 
with comic energy ; ‘and though I saw Marathon on a 
rainy day, yet I refuse: three or four opportunities of 
seeing itagain. On the first sight of scenes of this 
sort a whole new world opens before me; floods of 
thought come in, which are indelible, and there is 
nothing new in a second visit.’ ” 

It was not, however, for his intellectual qualities 
chiefly that the world honored him, but for his pecu 
liar Christlikeness of character—his commingled gentle- 
ness and courage, his religious chivalry. We put 
together here two anecdotes which might well serve to 
illustrate the text, ‘ Let your light so shine before 
men that they may glorify your Father which is in 
heaven.” 

THE SHEIK. 

‘* But something I may say of his journey which was 
not recorded inthe pages of ‘Sinai and Palestine.’ 
Two of the party of four were Scotsmen. Oneof these, 
from his justice, good temper, and power of command, 
received from their Eastern attendants the name of 
‘the Governor;’ but Stanley was invariably ‘the 
Sheik,’ the holy man. He gained this title partly from 
his knowledge of the localities which they visited, and 
his familiarity with and interest in all the strange out- 
growth of Arab legends: but he gained it also by the 
pure and beautiful, and, in their unsophisticated eyes, 
unversed in the bitter controversies of the Christian 
world, by the saintly character of one whom they 
watched and lived with day and night for weeks. Well 
can we who knew the man understand the story; how 
Mohammed, the faithful dragoman, after the last fare- 
well was over, crept down into the cabin, knelt and 
seized his hand, and then rushed away with an out- 
burst of passionate grief at parting with one whom he 
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would never see again, and whom, in spite of the df 
ference of creed, he reverenced as a saint.” 

A CHARACTERISTIK 
‘“‘At the meeting which was held to take steps to 


commemorate him in the Chapter House of West- 
minster, the Archbishop of Canterbury told a touching 
story of a poor widow at Lambeth whose face bright- 
ened up on hearin 


ghisname. ‘Frail and trembling,’ 


she said, ‘I was trying to make my way across West- 
minster Bridge among the carriages, and afraid that I 
should be trodden down, when a man ste] 
me and gave me his help, and piloted me safely 
through the I asked him to whem I was in- 
debted ; he merely pointed to the great Abbey, ‘* You 
know that place,” he said; ‘‘ Iam its Dean.”’” 

That euch a man, whom in his death thechurch uni- 
versal honored and lamented, and who was followed 
to his burial by men of all faiths, from the Roman 
Catholic to the Friend, should have been assailed with 
bitterest Billingsgate which he lived, and assailed by 
men of his own and eminent in it, isa 
fact one would like to forget. Aud yet there is per- 
haps no rebuke more stinging of the bad habit of per- 
sonal slander and abuse, which to. day disgraces not a 
little of so-called religious journalism in America, than 
the mere report of like abuse showered upon the 
Chevalier Bayard of English Christianity by men who 
thought they were defending the Christian religion by 
berating and vilifying one of its most eminent and 
saintly representatives. 


pped up to 


crowd. 


communion 


RELIGIOUS LIFIC ATION 
“It is perhaps not surprising that his speech in 
Convocation on the was received 
with some approach to clamorous iaterruption. Arch 
deacon after archdeacon rose to protest. Onae, himself 
but lately the defendant in an ecclesiastical trial, after 


& Vain appeal to the Prolocutor to silence the auda- 


Athanasian Creed 


cious speaker, left the meeting in disgust. The 
words ‘Great interruption,’ cries of ‘No! no!’ occur 
thickly in the report of the proceedings. Hostile 


pamphlets, printed sermons, felt in showers upon him. 
His conduct was stigmatized by one church dignitary, 
whose kindliness of heart is often belied by his un- 
measured words, in pages dedicated ‘by his alllicted 
servant and much injured son in Christ’ to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury (himself addressed in that dedi- 
cation with thinly veiled reproaches), as scarcely 
reconcilable with the most fundamental principles of 
morality. Heand his supporters were warned that 
‘had they conducted themselves in the service of an 
earthly sovereign with like prc fligacy, they would in- 
evitably have been tried by court-martial and shot.’ 
They were called upon, and the call included a bost of 
the most faithful and devoted of the middle party among 
English Churchmen, ‘to go out instantly from the 
Church of which such men proclaim themselves disaf 

fected and d-sloyal ministers.’ If one of his opponents 
ended a printed letter with a grateful acknowledg- 
ment of ‘that reverent love for the Bible which you 
taught me at Oxford ;’ others had resource to such 
phrases as ‘moral depravity,’ ‘immoral priests,’ 
‘traitors in the camp.’ He was publicly taunted with 
committing a graver offense than ‘the tutor who cor- 
rupts his pupil’s mind, or the trustee who robs the 
widow and the orphan of their property.’” 

We have seen in our own day not a little clamor as 
full of rage, as senseless, and as harmless to the as- 
sailed, as this; and its reca)] here will serve a useful 
purpose if it remind assailants that ‘ hard words break 
no bones,” and assailed that the best way to meet abuse 
and misrepresentation is as Dean Stanley met it, with 
silence ; leaving life to refute slander, and time and 
God to justify both one’s cause and his character. 

With one picture more we must close this little 
book, whose pages we have thus opened to ourreaders 
for aSunday Afternoon glimpse, not without hope that 
it may lead some of them to get the book and become 
through it pages better acquainted with one of the 
kindliest and most catholic and Christian spirits that 
ever trod a temple aisle or mounted pulpit stairs 

THE DEAN AT HOME, 

His wife’s usual seat ‘‘ was at a table where, after 
her death, stood her bust in marble, a few feet from 
where her husband stood at his desk, plying his daily 
task of Jewish history, or sermon, or lecture, or arti- 
cle, or letters, yet ever ready to turn aside for a few 
moments’ conversation or rest. and then to resume his 
work where he had left it. His old pupils marked 
with an amused delight her tender care for the health 
and comfort of one curiously incapable of taking 
care of himself, even in the most essential points of 
food and dress. And she not only shared his friend- 
ships, but went with him heart and soul in all his 
work and all his aspirations, ‘in every joy and every 
struggle,’’ and her companionship developed in him 
to the utmost that capacity for social life in its highest 
aspect, on which I have already touched. The Dean- 
ery soon became a social center as unique of its kind 
as was its master. Church’ dignitaries—not seldom 
some who half an hour before, in the presence of Con- 
vocation silting within ten yards of the room and be- 
neath the same roof, had denounced their host in terms 
which have long been banished from all language but 
that of theological controversy—felt the spell of those 
cordial invitations and that genial welcome, and re- 
turned from that plain luncheopn-table softencd no 
heart, if not wholly reconciled to their entertainer.” 





' The words used by himeelf in his dedication to her memory of 
Vol. 3 of his ** Lectures on the Jewish Church.” 
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Books anf Authors. 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT.! 


In these two portly volumes Mr. Godwin has given 
vs a biography of his father-in-law of which it is not 
100 much to say that it is adequate to its subject. If 
i some points adequacy has passed into superfluity, it 
will be pardoned, not on the score of relationship—for 
that is kept out of sight—but because Mr. Bryant filled 
a place entirely unique both in the political and the 
literary history of our country. The book has evidently 
been written con amore, but with thorough fidelity and 
justice. It is no common task that its author under- 
takes, and he recognizes the difficulty at the outset. 
In reviewing a life of more than fourscore years, of 
which seventy were fruitful in abiding literary work, 
and fifty were spent in the endeavor to mold public 
sentiment through the newspaper press, it is not easy 
to preserve the balance and symmetry which a just 
biography demands to keep one aspect from belittling 
the other. Mr. Godwin truly says, ‘‘ There are no 
models in English literature for a work of the kind.” 
It has been given him to create a model. If the life of 
Gladstone ever comes to be written it will be a work 
of similar difficulty, for the same reason. For the 
daily newspaper, more truly than Congress, is our 
American Parliament. The biographer in the present 
case has given due attention to both the literary aspect 
of Mr. Bryant’s life and to the editorial, making that 
most prominent by which through all the future he will 
best be known. 

The poet’s childhood, of which there is a sketch from 
his own hand, was passed among influences which laid 
a poetic spell upon him almost from infancy; ‘‘ Than- 
atopsis ” could have bad no birthplace so fitting as the 
October woods of Berkshire. It needs to be read there 
as Gray’s Elegy does in the pastures of Stoke Pogis. 
The boy was fortunate, also, in the influences of his 
home. His precocious poetic temperament, while 
abundantly stimulated by natural environment, was 
held in wholesome restraint by the vigilance of his 
father ; a country physician of great common sense 
who knew poetry when he sawit. Dr. Bryant was a 
critic, a lover of good literature, whose cool judgment 
was not to be biased by the tie of paternity. To him 
the boy brought whatever he produced, and the father 
did not spare the critical rod. His taste was exacting. 
No doggerel could pass. It was transfixed at once by 
the shaft of his ridicule. It was no doubt to his severe 
but kindly training that the well-known severity of 
the poet’s taste in after years was largely due. When, 
in his sixteenth year, he had written ‘‘ Toanatopsis ” 
Mr. Godwin tells us that instead of submitting it im- 
mediately to his father’s judgment he shyly tucked it 
into a pigeon-hole of the old gentleman's desk, to be 
accidentally discovered by him some time afterward ; 
and suggests several reasons for his so doing, as that he 
thought it too incomplete to be shown, or that he was 
doubtful as to the reception which its moral and relig- 
ious sentiments would meet, or that he merely intended 
to leave it there until he could more leisurely amend it. 
With all deference to the biographer’s better knowl- 
edge, we venture to suggest another, to us more satis- 
factory reason: it was the natural act of a modest man 
conscious of having accomplished something that is 
truly meritorious. We apprehend that in the produc- 
tion of ‘‘ Thanatopsis ” the young man must have be- 
come, as never before, grandly conscious of his endow- 
ment of seerstip. He could not but have known that 
it was an era with him—a new birth. And such an 
experience coming to prophet, poet, preacher, artist, 
with its accession of conscious insight and power, is in 
no haste to communicate itself. Its impulse for a time 
is towards the desert and solitude. 

‘‘ Thanatopsis ” must aleo be recognized as marking 
an era, a new birth, in the history of American litera— 
ture. The bulk of that which had gone by the name of 
poetry thus far had been of the artificial and mechanical 
order, from which Cowper and, a little later, Words— 
worth had just broken away. The new dawn found 
the young poet with his eyes open and turned toward 
the flushing East. ‘‘ His old idols, the wits that shone 
and sparkled in the age of Anne, had lost their luster. 
He had loved them as a child for their pictures, their 
sentiment, and their wit, to say nothing of their 
musical jingle, but he was now, as a youth, beginning 
to study them in the light of a higher art. He soon 
saw that they were only men of the town, of the coffee 
house, and the drawing-room, who walked in slippers, 
and loved to dress in silk attire, and not men of the 
woods and fields, who walked upon the ground and 
saw nature with their own eyes.” 

And so in the utterance of ‘‘ Thanatopsis ” he be- 
came the prophet of the new and the true. And 
through all his long life he was ‘‘ obedient to the 
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heavenly vision,” loyal to the revelation which he had 
received. No poet cf the previous age could have 
written anything like ‘‘The Waterfowl” or ‘‘The 
Yellow Violet.” 

Not the least interesting feature of the biography is 
the correspondefice between Bryant and Dana, begun 
when the century was hardly out of its teens, and cou 
tinued with affectionate intimacy almost to the very 
close of Mr. Bryant’s life in 1878. They were cc 
workers in the same cause, and the work of each 
through all that long period bears the affectionate 
touches of the other. ~Their mutual criticism was 
wonderfully affectionate and chivalrous. They were 
the joint creators of the school of Nature in American 
poetry. And though in later years the work of Dana 
fell largely into the shadow, while Bryant’s assumed 
more noticeable and stately proportions, there was no 
tinge of assumption on the one hand or of pique on 
the other. To the very last they were par nolil 
Sratrum. 

There is little need here to dwell upon Mr. Bryant’s 
editorial career. As lawyer, politician, journalist, re 
viewer, political economist, and party-leader, two 
words wiil characterize him: He was sensitive and 
pure. The work which he did for bis generation has 
no standard by which it can be measured. As Mr. 
Godwin says: ‘‘ The statesman by the measures he 
promotes, the soldier by his battles, the author by his 
works, furnishes certain stages, or, as the French say, 
étapes, or halting-places, to mark the steps of his prog- 
ress. But the life of the editor affords no such salient 
points. His labors consist of a series of incessart and 
innumerable blows of the real ir fluences of which it is 
hard to judge except in a general way. It can only be 
told of him what he endeavored todo.” And what 
Bryant endeavored to do Mr. Godwin has told re 
markably well. 

This biography of Mr. Bryant is accompanied with 
two volumes containing his ‘‘ Poems ;” two volumes 
are to follow containing his ‘‘ Orations and Addresses” 
aud ‘‘Sketches of Travels.” Of the ‘‘Poems” it is 
needless to say more here than that this edition is, in 
tasteful elegance of paper, binding, and typography, 
such as Mr. Bryant’s severely simpie but finely cult- 
ured taste would have desired. The ‘‘ Homer,” of 
course, is not included. There are two or three hymns 
which are now, perhaps, published for the first time; 
they are, at all events, new to us; the rest are familiar 
to lovers of the American poet of Nature, and criticism 
of them here and now would be an anachronism. Of 
the prose works we shall speak hereafter. 

THE NEGRO RACE IN AMERICA. 

These two large octavo volumes of nearly 1,100 
pages embody the results of some seven years’ labor, 
of a wide exploration of libraries, and a careful study 
of general and local histories, biographies, pamphlets, 
and State records. Mr. Williams was the 
fisrt colored man graduated (June, 1874,) from 
the Newton Theological Seminary of Massa- 
chusetts. A Fourth of July oration on the 
American Negro, delivered by him in 1876, led 
him to investigate the records of his people more 
fully than had been previously done, and the result of 
this protracted labor is a work of great value to a con- 
secutive and thorough understanding of a subject so 
full of painful interest to all Americans. 

The mechanical execution of the book is all that 
could be desired. Occasionally, and in the earlier 
chapters especially, there is a sentence somewhat high- 
flown, offset, too, by one here and there equally be- 
low the author’s ordinary level of good taste. At 
times, indeed—the impulse of deep feeling, awakened 
by the wrengs and sufferings of his people—are bursts 
of genuine eloquence. Inthe main, the style of the 
book is chaste and dignified. 

The least valuable part of the book is pe:haps that 
which precedes its proper theme as indicated in the 
title. The Bible arguments for and against slavery, 
the early Negro civilizations, the Negro kingdoms of 
Africa, can hardly be treated with satisfactory fullness 
under the head of Preliminary Considerations. To- 
ward the close of the history, some of the sketches of 
representative colored men seem to have been pro- 
portioned rather by the writer’s personal interest in 
them than by their national reputation. 

The body of the book is of exceeding value. The 
author’s treatment of slavery in the American colonies 
is full of interest, and, for most readers, of informa- 
tion. Each of the coloaies ia treated separately and 
withcare. The contrasted condition of the slave in New 
York and New Jersey is clearly brought out; as also in 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire. Mr. Williams 
denies much of the credit which has been elaimed 
for Massachusetts in the way of advanced legislation 
and leniency of treatment of the slave in the early 
days; sud apparently on good gounds he dissents on 
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this point from the former historians and orators. The 
early prohibition of slavery in Georgia, the reasons for 
it, and the story of its introduction there is full of in- 
terest, and only serves to show how absolutely selfish 
were the motives by which the whole relation of the 
Negro race was controlled, both North and South. 

The condition of the Negro in the three war periods 
of the Republic occupies a prominent place. The ex- 
clusion of the slave at first from the Revolutionary 
army; then the enlistment of free Negroes; then the 
English proclamation of freedom to all slaves who 
would join their ranks or desert their rebel masters; 
and then the compelled enroliment of slaves into the 
Colonial army and navy—these steps are fully de- 
tailed, and the fact that in this and the War of 1812 
the slave was only sent as a slave to fight Lis master’s 
battles. 

Enlistment in the army did not work the practical cmancipation 
of the slave, as some have thought. Negroes were rated as chattel 
property by both armies and both governments during the entire 
war. This is the cold fact of history, and it is not pleasing to con- 
template, The negro occupied the anomalous position of an Amer 
ican slave and an American soldier. He was a soldier in the hour of 
danger, but a chattel in time of peace. 

The history of the old Revolutionary struggle is set 
out in quite & new light, when we read it in relation 
to the freedom of the Negro rather than our own. 
We all are familiar with the history of the later Re- 
bellion, with the reluctance of the United States Gov- 
ernment to interfere with the relation of master and 
slave in the rebel States. It is noticeable how, in at 
least two instances, the exigencies of the serv ce and 
a ready wit combined to cut the knot which no one 
was disposed to untie. Every one remembers General 
Butler’s ‘‘contraband of war” order, and its wide re- 
sults. Perhaps not as well remembered is General 
Hunter’s reply to the inquiry of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in regard to his enlistment of a regiment of 
fugitive slaves in South Carolina. He said: 

No regiment of ** fugitive slaves” has been or is being organized 
in this department. There ix, however, a fine regiment of persons 
whore late masters are ** fugitive rebels ’""—men who everywhere fly 
before the appearance of the National flag, leaving their servants 
behind them to shift as best they can for themselves. So far, in- 
deed, are the loyal persons composing this regiment from seeking to 
avoid the presence of their late owners, that they are now, one and 
all, working with remarkable industry to place themselves in a posi- 
tion to go in full and ¢ffective pursuit of their fugacious and traitor- 
ous proprietors. 

General Hanter’s regiment was not disbanded, but 
was multiplied. 

The history of the Negro race in America is a true 
record of the disgrace and shame of the stronger peo- 
ple, both North and South, with the honorable excep- 
tions whieh are in all our minds, and a history as a 
whole honorable to the oppressed race, who bore their 
wrongs with patience, who have used their opportuni- 
ties with readiness, who have proved themselves to be 
capable of both good soldiership and good citizenship. 

Space does not permit us to touch upon the other 
topics of this comprehensive work. The contests and 
compromises in regard to the territorial limitation of 
slavery ; the abolition movements; the new opportu- 
nities for education, and the use made of them by the 
Freedmen, ure al] subjects of deep interest. Not least 
in this regard are the sketches of the able men of Negro 
blood who have notwithstanding all the hindrances 
made noble and notable record in the history of Amer- 
ica. For all these we commend the two volumes with 
their full indexes for a genera] reading, or for informa- 
tion on particular points. That a representative of the 
Negro race in America could compile the material and 
shape it into so valuable a history is not the least trib- 
ute to its eapabilities and attainments. 


MAGAZINE MISCELLANY. 

Harper's for May is a brilliant number, and contains a 
very varied and interesting list of articles. The frontispiece, 
to begin with, is one of Cloeson's faithful and sympathetic 
renderings of Abbey's picture, ‘‘ The Sisters,’ which held an 
honor place at a recent academy exhibition. Iti» a charm- 
ing reproduction of a work that was very truthful and artis- 
tic in its portrayal of an old-time interior with quaint and 
pleasing figures. Mr. Bishop has an appreciative article on 
San Francisco, which, in the main, would give a jrst and 
satiefactory picture of the city to a native who had not be- 
held his birthplace for several years. What pictures there are 
accompanying are excellent per se, but they do not, asa 
whole, appear adequate, aud one might wish that there were 
some illustrations of the maguificent views from the hilltops 
of the city, of the Golden Gate Park, the Cliff House, or 
of some of the ‘‘ Nob Hill” residences which have become 
famous in the lists of palatial homes. Other articles are 
George Ticknor Cartis's second paper on The Treaty of 
Peace and Independence; Benson J. Lossing’s article on 
The National Academy; Wm. C. Conani’s admirably writ- 
ten and illustrated description of the Brooklyn Bridge; John 
F. Weir's Art Study at Home and Abroad; Mr. Blake’s Ro- 
man Carnival Sketches with Reinhart’s animated sketches, 
and Walter Herries Pollock's article on Anthony Trollope, 
with the floely engraved portrait by Baude of Paris. The 
stories are good, but they will have to be better to take the 
place in our sympathies which Miss Woolson’s and Mr. 
Black’s delightful people have won and still retain, 
although they have seen fit to withdraw themselves from 
further public scrutiny. 
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The articles in the May Alflantic first to be consulted | 
will, according to tne bent of one's mind, in all prob- 
ability be Henry Cabot Lodge's *‘ Colonialism in the United 
States,"’ the heavy article of the number; Mr. Howells’s 
‘Niagara Revisited, Twelve Years after their Wedding 
Journey,” or Oliver Wendell Holmes’s pocin, ‘‘The Flancar,” 
a name which has in it, in the present instance, the elements 
of a discussion. Whicheverof the articles be the one sought, 
all will give pleasure, but more especially, perhaps, and by 
a wider circle, will Mr. Howells’s story be appreciated. It 
has all the charm that one feels in meeting old friends after 
many years, and perbaps Mr. Howells himeelf felt in writing 
it what certainly his admirer feels in reading it, @ prompting 
to say to Basil and Isabel, ‘‘ Don't you remember 
thie?” or, “Can't you recall that when we first began 
to know each other?” It is filied with the grace of pleasant 
and tender reminiscence, and we could almost wish to play 
the child to Mr. Howells as the yrandfather, and ask him to 
**tell us another one” about Kitty Ellison and the young 
man from Boston. After these papers one’s intellect is not 
easily captured save by Miss Sarah O. Jewett’s reappearance 
with the first part of astory, ‘‘A Landless Farmer,” which 
introduces us to the homely characters and quaint dialect of 
New England Yankeedom ; a field in which Miss Jewett, Roee 
Terry Cooke, and others, have wrought successfully. For 
musical readers there is a paper on Wagner in the Contribu- 
tor'’s Club, and a very interesting account of Grieg, 
famous composer of Sweden, and his wife, which no sooner 
rouses one's interest than it comes to an end. It is regretta- 
ble that the Contributor had not more to tell us of this de- 
hghtful man, whose life and works are too little known in 
this country. It was an oversight to mention Henry James, 
Jrc., last, although hecomes first in the table of contents, with 
the second act of his dramatized *‘ Daisy Miller.” 

The May number of The Century almost challenges 
the traditional and superlative of its No- 
vember issues, which we are becoming accustomed to antici 
pate as an annual event in art and literature. The manage- 
ment, however, appear to have striven that each issue shall 
be an event of itself, and their zeal is notably apparent in 
the present number, which opens with an entertaining paper 
by H. H. on Juuipero Serra, the founder of Franciscan 
missions in Southern California. There is @ portrait of 
Father Junipero, and several illustrations by Henry Sand- 
ham. One smiles involuntarily at beholding Frank Stockton's 
name again, coupled with his latest Rudder Grange epis 
entitled ‘‘Pomona’s Daughter.” If she inherits her mother's 
genius for oddity she will prove @ rich; tresi, und the worthy 
successor of a most admirable progenitor. Mr. Cushing has 
the third of his papers on Zuni-land with Farny’s illustra- 
tions, and we are at last introduced, through Mr. Heury 
James Jr.’s courtesy, to George Da Maurier, of London 
‘* Punch” fame. There is a good portrait of this clever art- 
ist and illustrations of some of his most delightful satires on 
London society; Washington Gladden continues his account 
of the Christian League in Connecticut; Bunford Samuel 
writes of the Father of American Libraries; Charles Dad- 
ley Warner touches on the recent literary war, whose echoes 
have not yet died away from the shores of England and our 
Atlantic coast; Edward Eggleston contributes an inter- 
esting historical study of the Aborigines and _ the 
Colonists, Mr. Howells continues to elucidate the modern 
Sphinx of ‘‘ A Woman's Reason,” C. Kegan Paul haa a paper 
on Cardinal Manning, whose portrait forms the frontispiece 
of the number, the late Sidney Lanier is memorialized by his 
paper on ‘' Moral Purpose in Art,” and Joel Chandler Harris 
gives the first part of a Southern sketch entitled ‘‘ At Teague 
Poteet’s.” The poetry of the number is exceptionally good, 
and the new department of Open Letters starts out with a 
quartette of interesting correspondence from writers whose 
names are more or less familiar to a wide circle of readers. 
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Popular Science Monthly. This magazine for May has an 
unusually long list of articles, most of them quite short, and 
therefore more liable to be read by the class whose leisure is 
not great for reading. There is a sketch of Professor Rich- 
ard Owen, F.R.8.,’with a portrait, and there are several illus- 
trated articles: Microscopic Life in the, Air, by Louis Olivier ; 
Position and Stroke in Swimmiog, by R. Lamb; A Wonder 
from the Deep Sea—a horror, to judge from the picture—by 
M. L. Vailliant, and Lengthening the Visible Spectrum, by 
Johannes Gitz. The article on Gymnastics, by Alfred Wor- 
cester, A. M., contains much valuable suggestion and instruc- 
tion, and should be read by all who care in the least to main- 
tain a healthy and sound physical organization. The Literary 
and Editorial departments are jup to their usual mark of 
excellence, and in the latter issue is taken with Mr. Sill, in his 
recent paper in the ‘‘ Atlantic,’’ on Herbert Spencer’s Theory 
of Education. 


Recollections of Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, late of West- 
minster. Three Lectures delivered in Edinburgh in Novem- 
ber, 1882 By George Granville Bradley, D. D., Dean of 
Westminster. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.) This 
little volume is a fitting tribute by a pupil to his master ; by 
the worthy successor of one of the bravest, purest, and 
most Christly spirits in the Church of England to the one 
whose place he has inherited and whose spirit he has imbib- 
ed. Dean Bradley has not the intellectual qualities of Dean 
Stanley ; whether he has the scholarship we have not the 
means of knowing; his courage has never been tried, at 
least not Gn any such battle field, but he possesses unmistak- 
ably the same catholic and Christian spirit. These lectures 
give all of the story of Dean Stanley's life that probably the 
majority of Americans will have time to read. No American 
can read them, we should think, without seeing that the 
battle for liberty of discussion now waging in other denom- 
inations—pre-eminently in the Congregational—was fought 
and won in the Episcopal Church in England in the last dec- 
ade, and without feeling, if he be alover of catholicity 
and liberty, a new assurance that it can have but one issue in 
all other Ubristian churches, however uncertain the issue may 
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sometimes seem to be in particular years or localities. 
‘* Whatever retards a spirit of inquiry,’’ says Robert Hall, 
‘is favorable to error; whatever prov.otes it is favorable to 
truth.”” That favorite quotation of t).e late Dean might wel] 
have been made the motto for tue title-page of this book : 
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He was never, as you know, weary of repeating, let, ** That the e#- | 


sential superiority of Christianity to all other religions in the world 
lay in its resting on a divine life, a life that was the image of God, 
because he who lived it was all goodness andtruth ;° Yd, ** that 
essential object was to procace charactera which in truthfulness, in 
independence, in mercy, in purity, in charity, may recall something 
of the mind that was in Curist;’ 3d what makes & man a 

** a Master worth liv 
dying for, whose spirit was to be the regenerating 
power of the whole world.” 
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** that 
Christian is to bave the character of Christ ;” 
ing for, wort 


This is an admirable transcript of Dean Stanley's theology, 
the theology of a mind set on ethical and spiritual results, 
and antagonizing the excessive emphasis laid upon dogmas, 
and criticism, and ritual, to such an extent that he perhaps 
was too little dogmatic, too uncritical, and to churchmen 
seemed too indifferent to church laws and order. It is not, 
however, as an analysis of the theological leader, but as a 
portraiture of the man that this book will be read with the 
greatest interest and avidity. We have marked some ex- 
tracts for publication in the pages of The Christian Union 
especially devoted to Sunday Afternoon, and here need only 
add that while the opening lecture is somewhat too much 4& 
mere ‘‘ annal,”’ the latter part of the book is not only suf- 
fused with a warmth of personal attachment, but character- 
ized by a life-like coloring in the very simple and unaffected 
pictures which it affords of the preucher, the church warrior, 
the dean, and the man. 

The Epistle to the Ephesians: Its Doctrine and ils Ethics 
By R. W. Dale, M. A., Birmingham. (London: Hodder & 
Stoughton.) It was the privilege of the writer of this para- 
graph to hear one of these lectures delivered in the course 
to the preacher's own congregation in Birmingham. The 
congregation was large and attentive. There was nothing 
to indicate men and women of more than ordinary culture ; 
on the contrary. apparently the majority were the ‘ plain 
people’ — shopkeepers, mechanics, traders —the middle 
classes. The lecture or sermon was singularly devoid of 
those elements on which American divines aie wont to rely 
in courses of sermons to reach the masses. It was almost 
wholly barren of ornament; it was read without passionate 
fervor and without gesticulation ; in structure and method 
it seemed more like a lecture to theological students than a 
popula: sermon. And yet as we looked around we could not 
but be struck by the closeness of attention paid to the com- 
pacted thought of the preacher and, contrasting it with 
American preaching, were inclined to draw the somewhat 
large deduction that in America people go to church to be 
entertained and in England to be instructed. At all events 
the interest in this particular lecture was that of pupils in a 
teacher, not that of an audience in an orator. On reading 
over these lectures in book form we are anew impressed with 
this characteristic. They are simple, earnest, direct, pro- 
found, uurhetorical. We do not always agree with the lect- 
urer’s exegesis, not always with his theology. But we always 
find something in his treatment to suggest spiritual appre- 
hension of the truth. He looks at the teachings of the great 
Apostle, not through the high and dry light of the intellect, 
nor through the shimmer and haz2 of the imagination, but 
through the warm sunlight of the spiritual sense. We cannot 
better Ulustrate our meaning than by a single quotation : 

To the moralist the supreme object of human life is to be temper 

ate, truthful, just, fearless, industrious, kindly. If reverence for 
God and the hope of immortality can give fresh sanction to mora! 
duties and fresh atrength to discharge them, the aid of religions 
falth 1s gratefully accepted ; but faith discharges a secondary and 
ministerial function. ‘To the man who has seen the glory of God, and 
heard his auguat voice, life has larger and loftier aims. God fills 
earth and heaven, time and eternity. Jlis firat duty is to Goa, and 
that duty includes all other. 
This paragraph fairly illustrates the character of the book. 
Its power is not that of eloquent feeling or novel thought, 
but of clear spiritual apprehension. The lectures are not 
primarily exegetical, nor dogmatic, nor ethical, but spiritual. 
And by that we do not mean that they consist in spiritualiz- 
ing on the text—of all kinds of literature the weakest—but 
that they are an attempt to read the Epistle with the spiritual 
sense, and as euch are very successtul. We heartily com- 
mend them as spiritual food for the well and strong—they 
are not milk for babes by any means—and as a suggestion 
of the right kind of expository preaching, not too common 
in the American pulpit. 

Putnam's Art Hand-Books. Drawing in Black and White; 
Charcoal, Pencil, Crayon, and Pen and Ink. By Mrs. Susan 
N. Carter. Sketching in Water Colors. Edited by Mrs. S 
N. Carter. (New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons.) In the first 
of these convenient little works Mrs. Carter has undertaken to 
assist beginners who have not the advantage of Art schools, 
instructors, or libraries, in an intelligent use of the various 
materials for black and white drawing; ‘'to show beginners 
why they had best choose one material in black and white, or 
another ; and to tell them by a few plain directions horn they 
can best manage their charcoals, crayons, pen-and-ink, or 
lead pencils.” This is certainly a most laudable effort, and 
productive of equally praise~worthy results; for the instruc- 
tion given is so simple, exact, and helpful that every young 
artist, just beginning, and trammeled in his work for lack of 
knowledge for which he cannot afford to pay, will delight 
in the help and instruction, primary though it be, afforded 
by this little work. Good examples of work in each depart- 
ment are shown by studies and drawings from the hands of 
acknowledged masters, and for a beginner without a teacher 
we do not know of a better book to recommend than this. 

The second primer, ‘‘Sketching in Water Colors,” is by 
Thomas Hatton, from the sixteenth London edition, and 
edited by Mrs. Carter. This book presupposes on the part 
of the reader a knowledge of drawing in black and white, 
and deals chiefly with Atmosphere, Keeping, Contrast, 
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Variety, and kindred topics. The information contained in 
this book is as simple and of as directly practical ut 
that in the first primer on black and white, and tothe stu 
dent of water color sketching from nature will be of great 
value 48 @ manual or instructor. It is full of valuable hints 
as to the proper rendering of « ffects, the advantageous use of 
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| avoided, the right paths to be followed, and is, on the whole, 
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a thoroughly useful and practical-hand book for the use of 
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ambitious and earnest sincere students of most 
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Cities of Southern Italy and Sic 
Hare. 


y- By Augustus J. C 
(New York: George Routledye & Sons.) Travelers 
make themselves 
acquainted with the history and life and ussociations of the 
Old World, bave long since discovered that there is 00 euch 
companion Mr. Hare's ‘* Walks in 
Rome," and none such for # season in London as bis ‘‘ Walks 
in London.” With ‘Cities of Northern and Centra! 
Italy” we are not so familiar. 


{ome as 


for a winter in 
bh 5 
Of this pew yolume we can 
say nothing better than 
ume Of its predecessors ; the book of all books for the leisurely 
dweller in Southern Italy; read carefully by the fireside at 
home, with map and cyclopedia for occa-ional examination 
of historical references, it would give the student a better 
knowledge of that land of historic memories than most tray- 
eled Americans get from their run over it. 

Addresses By the Rev. Thomas Guard, 
D.D. With Memorial by the Rev. T. De Witt Tal- 
mage, D.D. Compiled by Will J. Guard. (Phillips & Hunt.) 
This book will be valued as a memorial by those who have 
heard Dr. Gaard; its value will not extend much beyond 
that circle. Dr. Guard & orator. His pictorial 
power we have never heard excelled by any one, and rarely 
equaled. 


hat it is a@ worthy companion vol- 


Lectures and 
Sermon 


was born 
And he was by no means @ mere word painter, but 
& genuine thinker, and if not inflamed with a passionate feel- 
ing always euffused with His 
death was a great loss to the American pulpit and religious 
platform. But such eloquence as his cannot be caught and 
confined within the pages of a book. To those that have 
heard him this volume will be a sacred memory ; to others 
it will be little else than a volume of essays and addresses, 
which, lacking the filling out that Dr. Guard was accustomed 
to give in delivery, will even seem somewhat fragmentary. 
There are compensations in all things; the power of the 
orator is intense but evanescent ; and the greater the oratory 
the less capable is it of preservation. 


& tender and carnest one 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—Mr. Andrew Lang’s critical papers are likely to be re 
printed in this country. 

—The Harpers have published the ‘‘ Letters and Memorials 
of Jane Welsh Carlyle,” in one volume, at $1 50. 

—‘' Fielding,” by: Mr. Austin Dobson, will be the next vol- 
ume published in the ‘‘ English men of Letters Series.” 

—It is understood that tre Rev. A. K. Schermerhorn is the 
editor of the expurgated Bible which the Putnams are about 
to publish. : 

—A series of essays on questions of the day, edited by Titus 
M. Coan, is to be published by G. P. Putnam's Sons under 
the title ‘* Topics of the Time.” 

—White, Stokes & Allen, of this city, have published an 
edition of George Eliot’s poems uniform with their attract- 
ive edition of Charlotte Bronte’s poetical works. 

—The ‘Love Poems of Louis Barnaval” will be the title of 
& small volume which Mr. Charles De Kay is editing for the 
purpose of preserving the poetical works of a young Creole 
of Louisiana who recently died in this city. 

—A. D. F. Randolph & Co. will publish immediately a new 
edition of ‘‘ The Ancient Church: Its History, Doctrine, Wor- 
ship and Constitution.” traced from the first three hundred 
years. By W. D. Killen, D.D., with a preface by Rev. John 
Hall, DD. 

—Helen Campbell has prepared, and Fords, Howard & 
Hulbert have published, a little volume for housekeepers, 
entitled ‘‘ The Housekeeper’s Year Book,” with hints for each 
day’s work on one page and a blank page opposite for fam- 
ily secoants. 

—*'* Geraldine Hawthorne,” one of the late issues in ‘* The 
Leisure Hour Series,” gets a good many commendations from 
the critics, as @ story of unusual freshness and delicacy. The 
story belongs to the age of the Revolution, and the plot turns 
on the treason of the hero. 

—'* Royal Grace and Loyal Gifts” is the title of the latest 
selections from the writings of Francis Ridley Havergal. The 
little volume is made up of short meditations on religious 
themes in Miss Havergal's well-kuown style, and is pub- 


’ 


| lished by A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 


—The handsome new edition of Dr. Holmes’s works, which 
Houghton, Mitilin & Co. are publishing, grows apace. The 
latest volumes are ‘Elsie Venner” and the ‘ Medical 
Essays,"’ the latter collected for the first time and including 
some articles of more than professional interest. 

—It is reported in England that Mr. F. Marion Crawford 
has completed @ new novel for Macmillan & Co. If this 
report be true, and it is also true that Mr. Crawford has 
written a novel for the ‘‘ Atlantic,” those who are interested 
in his success will begin to fear that he is doing too much. 

—A.8 Barnes & Co. have sold the ‘‘ Magazine of Ameri- 
can History’ to the Historical Publishing Company, No. 30 
Lafayette Place. Mrs. Martha J. Lamb, the author of the 
well-known “' History of the City of New York,” will here 
after be the editor, and the magazine will be issued on the 
first of each month. 

—''The Elzevir Library,” published by John B. Alden, 1 
Vesey St., is issued as a semi-weekly magazine at $2 a year 
and two cents a single number. It is proposed to republish 
in this way some of the choice English classics. The maga- 
zine is well-printed, and is free from those objectional fea- 
tures which made some of the earlier cheap publications 
obnoxious to the touch of beauty and of right, 
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BJOKS OF THE WEEK. 


(The receipt of ail new publications delivered at | 


the Kdttoriat Rovins of this paper will be acknow!l- | 
edged in its earliest subsequent issue, Pudi lshera | 
will confer a favor by prompily ae us Of & chong 
motasion in this respect, Aceompanyi 

randa of prices are desirable in al! case a 


Am. Tract Soc N. Y. 


* Studies of Neg'ected Texts.” 
inson, D. D. 
* The Full Nest.” 


By James Rob- 


By Cousin Ella. 
C. W. BarDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 
** Advanced Question Book.” By Albert T. 
Southwick. 
A. 8S. Barnes & Co, N. Y. 
‘Elementary Arithmetic.” By Joseph Fick- 
ling. 
CasseLi, PeTrer, Gatpin & Co, N. Y. 
“The Handy Commentary.” 
Ellicott, D. D. 
Ezra Cook, Chicago 
* Holden with Cords; or, The lower of the 
Secret Empire.” By E. E. Flagg 
Waepren F, Drarer, Andover. 
* The Hebrews and the Red Sea.” By Alexander 
Wheelock Thayer. 
Geo. H. Exxis, Boston. 
*“ The Modern Sphinx.” By M. J. Savage. 
FunK & WaanaLs, N.Y, 
‘* Essays of George Eliot.”’ Collected by Nathan 
Sheppard. 
Hoventon, Mirror & Co., Boston. 
**Our Old Home” and ** English Note Books,” 
vols, By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
“But Yet a Woman.” By Arthar Sherburne 
Hardy. 
“A Satchel Gnide for the Vacation Tourist in 
Europe.” 
Harrer & Brotuers, N.Y. 
Franklin Square Li 
By Mrs Gaskell. 
Henry Hort & Co., New York, 


brary.) 





‘* Mary Barton.”’ 


“Some Impressions of the United States.” By 
Edward A. Freeman. 
Jas. R. Oscoop & Co., Boston. 
“The Led-Horse Claim.” By Mary Hallock 
Foote. 
Puinurrs & Hunt, N. Y. 
** Home College Series.”’ Nos. 1 to 9. 
* Autobiography of Erastus O. Haven."’ 
Rev. C. C. Stratton. 
Cuas. Scripner’s Sena, N. Y. 
** Development: Waat it Can ard What it Cannot 
Do.” By James McCosh. 


By the 


MAGAZINES, 
Lippincott’s Magazine, North American Review, 
Phrenological Journa!, Century Magazine, Biblio- 
theca Sacra, Homiletic Magazine. 


“NE Ww P U BLICATIONS. | 8. 








The Next Trans- “Atlantic Novel 


WILL BE 


KING CAPITAL. 


The novels ot this series are published by 
arrangement with the authors. 


Reduction of Prices, 


The TRANS-ATLANTIC and KNICKERBOCKER 


‘ NovELs will hereafter be sold, in paper, at 50 


cents ; in cloth extra, at #1 00. 
Fall lists of TRaNS-ATLANTIC and KNICK- 
ERBOCKER NOVELS sent on application. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 & 29 W. 23d St., New York. 


DODD. MEAD, & COMPANY, 


Will publish this week 
A NEW BOOK BY E. P. ROE. 


AN UNEXPECTED RESULT, 


and Other Stories, by E P. ROE. 16mo, in cloth 
binding, with an attractive design in two inks, 
Price, Seventy-five cents. 


* * The three stories which make up this volume 
are in Mr. Roe’s best vein, and its publication at 


this time is especially opportune. ,*, 


DODD, MEAD, & CO,, 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


Henry Warp Bercuer's 
Sermons in Plymouth Church, 
Pubiished weekly in “‘PLYMOUTH PUL- 


PIT,” 7 cts. per copy; S82 per yori to clergy- 
men, and theoloyical students, $1.7 


FORDS, HOWARD & HU se -¥. 


Of the three hundred give Dut three.” 
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THE Lneees AND BEST, 


‘The HANDY  COMMEN TARY ass 


Edited by C. JEL ELLICOTT, D.D. 





Consisting of the separate Books of the 
New TESTAMENT COMMENTARY FOR ENGLISH 


READERS, in separate volumes revised by | 


their respective authors, among whom may | 
be mentioned, Rev. E. H. Plumptre, D.D.; 
| Rev. H. W. Watkins, M.A. ; Rev. W. mentee, 
M.A., D.D. ; Rev. T. T. idee: M.A.; Rey. 
A. hares, DD. ; Rev. A. J. am, MA 
| Rev. H. D. M. Spence, M. A.; Rev. W. 
Moulton, D.D.; Rev. E. G. endiasd. M.A. 
Rev. A. Sinamnent. M.A.; Rev. W. M. es | 
M.A.; Rev. W. B. Carpenter, M.A. 

Editef® by Rev. C. J. Exuicort, D. D., 
Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 
Suitable alike for Divinity Students, Sun- 
day-School Teachers, or Bible Readers. 


Complete in 12 Vols., Extra Cloth, 
Price, $13.00. 


Separate Vols. may be ordered as follows: 


St. Matthew. ..21.25 St. Mark.......#1 00 
St. Luke....... 1 25 BE. COUN. ....650.40 DBS 
WON Sein imine 1 25 Romans.... . 1.00 
Corinthians, I and II.............. , 1 00 
rE re ere . 1.00 
Galatians—Ephesians—Philippians. In 
EE as 5 aie Wks nate eeacnanesec 1.00 
Colossians — Thessalonians — Timothy. 
re 1.00 
Titus—Philemou—Hebrews—St. James. 
TWh GR II = 6c ks sotnesuaarne 1.00 
St. Peter—8t. John—S8t. Jude. In one 
MU Sag cea acter ouitnranee wa eave a . 100 


**The whole setis pervaded witb a beau iful dif- 
fused light which is everywhere enlightening, and 
nowhere unpleasautly dazzling. Tosay the truth, 
and — 4 it well and tastefully, seems to be the aim 
throoghout, Each volume bas a good double index ; 
one to the notes in general, and the other to words 


=< passages explained.”—{The Sunday School | 


imes. 


** We notice in these volumes a new feature, some- 
thing not often found in commentaries, namely, an | 
index of the different points explained in the notes 
Bible students have often felt the need of some such 

uide. Itis especially helpful when one is studying 
asubject rather than any particular passage. This 
feature makes the work all the more a ‘Handy Com- 





mentary.’ ”—[The Churchman. 

“We have only to say, that the introduction and 
the notes contain an amount ot matter rarely, if 
ever, ¢ SREP S ssed in sosmalla space '—Episcopal 
Register 


NOW READY. 
ILLUSTRATED ART NOTES 
Upon the Fifty-eighth Annual Exhivition of 


THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 


Edited by Cuaries M. Kurtz, Containing ninety 
selected illustrations of the most important pictures 
in the Exhibition for 1883—many ot them being tull- 
page ; briet descriptive notes upon the pic ture 8. with 
biowrap i1ical sketches of the artists; a plan of th 
Academy building, etc., etc. Price, $5 centae 
Mailed, post-paid, to any addreasonreceipt o7 price 


Send for Complete Catalogue, Now Ready. 
Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., 


739 & 741 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Heroes = Heroines 


OF THE 


CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


By Rev. A. RITCHIE, Ph.D. 








A book of carefully written sketches of 
the men and women who have left their 
names high up on the annals of Christ's 
church. 

Among them are such men as Tyndale, 
Lutber, Calvin, Knox, Banyan, Martyn, Jud- 
son, and Chalmers, ard women like Mrs. 
Graham, Elizabeth Fry, Hannah More, Mary 
Lyon, and others. 

It is written in @ most attractive style, and 
will be a favorite among the older scholars 
in Sunday-schools. Llustrated with 10 fine 
steel portraits, nicely bound in cloth. 

12mo. 352 pp. 10cuts. #1 50. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 Nassau St., New York; 52 Bromfield 
St., Boston; 1512 Chestnut St., Philadel- 
phia; 75 State St., Rochester; 176 kim 
St., Cincinnati; 153 Wabash Ave,., Chi- 
cago; 757 Market St., San Francisco. 





ame in New T and an Elegant 4 page, 
Gilt Bound Fle sral Autograph ‘albu at 


A): New and bequtiful CHROMO geeee, 
for 15 cts, SNOW &U 


o9 Meriden. Ct. 


| SONGS OF FAITH, 


HOPE AND LOVE, 


A NEW SINGING BOOK FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


Which will satisfy every want in both Hymns and Music, and be acceptable to every Christian 


By ALBERT J. HOLDEN. 


Grand and Beautiful | Without sectarian theology, or weak sentimentalism. Every hymn is agem 
ot devotional poetry he music is tresh, vigorous, inspiring, and will Wear well. The best composers have 
contributed to this book, and nota sngle trashy tune will be found tn it 


In size \the iy wes are one-third larger than other 
and musical, gs of Faith, Hoy 








simular works), paper and binding and contents, 
eund Love leaves nothing to be desired Price 40 cents, $35.00 per 100 


literary 


omate copies mailed for Vecents. Specimen pages tree 


WM. A. POND & CO., No. 25 Union Square, New York. 








” STANDARD LIBRARY. 


No. 8? NOW READY, 1l2mo. Laid Paper, Price 
26 CENTS 
THE COMPLETE ESSAYS OF 


" GEORGE. ELIOT 


‘sidan and arranged with an Introduction by 
N itHaN SHEPPARD. 


Saysthe N.Y. ‘‘Sun:” ‘‘ This eer 8 of striking 
om ought to ve collected ana reprinted, both be 
“ause of sulstantive worth, and because of the light 
they throw on the author's literary canons and pre 
dilect ons.’ 
No. SG6.—Colin Clout’s Calendar, moist A Bees 
cor of a Summer. ih Cir 


Fr NK & WAGNALL'S 





eeccee . Sime 
No. S53. Highways of L iterature By 
ee eae 15 cents, 
No. S4.—Flotsam and Jetsam. By T. G. 
PRON vecncadeceacseecsssenesnnciapegen .26 cents. 
No 83.- Lives of EMastetens Shocmakers 
By _E Winks....... ...25 cents, 
No. o - -American Hume vrists. By 2 
BRA WOIB.. 2... 5 5cccccvuseees cesessvccssepecs 25 cente 


No. 1 caleonian e in ‘Short Cc nneterS. By 
W. M. Wiliams ++. 20 Conta, 
He. Se. —— ot c romwell. By 'p axton Hood. 
evesees . .25 cents, 


FUN NK & WAGNALLS, 10 & 12 ‘Dey | St., Ne New | York. 


THE EVANGELICAL HYMNAL, 


Pre a by Rev. Cuas. CUTHBERT HALt, pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, ae 
and 7 rofesso. SiaisMuND Lasar, Editor of the 
“ Hymuary.” 

By mai!, post-paid, 82.00. 622 pases, Svo., cloth, 
red edsres. 613 excellent Hymns and bt2¢ lassic tunes, 
all se ected and adapted with special reference to 
a higher standard of ecclesiastical music. 

In addition to the usual indices there is a complete 
** Biographicai” index of Authors and Translators, 
siying a brief a-count of their lives and works. 

*It is a cheering sign when a book so reverent, 80 
scholarly, so almost absolutely accurate as e 
syangetens Hymnal.’ is offered for the further- 
ance of praise,”"—[The Independent. 

Specimen pages free. Returnable specimen copies 
sent to pastors or committees for examination. 

A. S. BARNES & CO ,UL& 13 William St, 

iNew York, 34 & 36 Madison St., 

Chicago, 


ALL IN ONE! 
GOSPEL HYMNS 


NUMBERS 
i, 2, 3, and 4, 
OF WHICH 


Over 12,000,000 Copies 


HAVE BEEN SOLD, 
ARE NOW BOUND 


IN ONE VOLUME 


WITHOUT DUPLICATES 
ENTITLED 


GOSPEL HYMNS 


CONSOLIDATED 

















T is impossible to obtain such a large number of 
favorite Gospel Songs from any other oné source, 
or at sucha low price. 426 Songs 
Music Edition, in Boards, 7 33 Cc ents. 
Words Only, 

Send 10 Cents additional for i Book, 
and 2 Cents for Word ition, for post- 
age, if ordered by Mail. 

Finer Editions at $1.00, $2.50 and 86.75. 

eA full Catalogue sent on request. 

G@ "May be ordered through any bookseller or 

Music Dealer, or from the Publishers direct. 


John Church & C oe | » | Biglow ¢ & “a 
Cincinnati. O. ew Yerk. 





For igvia Hearts and Thoughtfal Minds. 
at Remarkable Book, entitled 


THE FACK OF JESUS 


American Edition Ready, Price, $3.50. 
ay be ordered atany Book-store. 
R. WoRTHINGTON, 770 Broapway. New Yor. 


MUSIC FREE 


FOUR Pages to S. S. Superintend- 
ents and Teachers sending address to 
Wm. A. POND & CO., 25 Union Square, N, Y. 


FREE! CARDS and CHROMOS 


We will send free by mail a sample eet of our large 
German, French and American Chromo 
Cards, on tinted and gold grounds, with a price 
list, and over 20 different designs, on receipt of a 
stamp for postage. Wewill alsorend free by mail 
as sampler, ten of our beautiful Chromos, ~ ree eipt 
of ten cents to pay for packing and postage en- 
close ;, confidential price list of our large on « 1 el 
mos. Agents wanted. Address F. GLEASON & 
OU., 46 Summer Street Boston, Mass, 














VUROPEAN TOURS,—FOURTH YEAR.— 
SEVENTH SELECT and STRICTLY L’ naam pera. 
under the peraonal escort of Prof. and Mrs Pot- 
ter, now organizing, will leave \ ew York by Cunard 
steamship on June sth UNEQUAL«D First-class 
traveling and Other arrangements, Send for circu- 


lar. 
A. DE POTTER, 106 State St., Albany, N. ¥. 








THE 


18 WOON L LIGHT 

b al IN Ly t 

A very successful SUNDAY SCHOOL SONG 
BOOK, 


~ J. iH. TENNEY and E. A, HOFFMAN. 

‘We are delighted with it.—The cm!y one in use 
in this vicinity, Ought to be in every Sabbath 
School in the land.’ 

The above extracts from a letter correspond with 
the general impression of those familiar with the 
book, which is, that it is one of the very best ever 
published. 


PRICE SO CENTS. 


MINSTREL SONGS, - $2.00 


Plantation, Jubilee, and other songs. A great 
success. Piano or Organ accompaniment. 
MUSICAL FAVORITE, - = «= 82-00 

New and superior selections of the best Piano 
pieces. 

GELS OF ENGLISU “sseees - 82.00 

Continues to be a great favorite, being the best 
general 8 of sheet mt mie songs in the En- 
giish langue 


Charming Cantatas for the cud of the musical 
Feason 
RUTH AND BOAZ. Andrews. . 65 cta. 
NEW FLOWER (UEEN. Root. 75 cta. 
Any book mailed, postpaid, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Cuas. H. Ditson & Co., 867 Broadway, x. ¥ 


Sunday- -School Anniversaries. 


Biglow & Main’s Mtay Annual No. 10. Beau- 
tutul i prepared especially for Anniversary 
Ocr asic 
Pric “a "S1 per 100; 5c. ench by Mail. 
° A _ vew Service of ap propriate 
Floral Pr alse, Selections adapted for Floral 
Sunday (or Children’s Day, ) with new music, by H, 
P. MAIN, 16 pases. 
Price, 84 per 100; 5c. each by Mail. 


BIGLOW — MATIN 
76 East Ninth street, | 81 Handolph street, 








NEW YORK. CEICAGO. 
ca MARK TWAIN, 


Entitled, ‘‘LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI,” 
And the richest, raciest volume of all the Twain 
series, Characteristic iliustrations. $2,500 in cash 
Prizes to awenta. 


AGENTS Wanted in Eastern N. Y. and New 
Jersey, OHARLE aL WEBSTER. 
i568 Broadway, New York. 


kk DU CATION < . 


Best TEAC HE RS, 
American and Foreign. 








For every cepartment of instruction, low or high. 
premptiy provided for Families, Schosla; Colleges. 
Circulars of good schools, with intellig n: sdvice, 
free to parents personally. Mailed for postage. AL 
skilled Teachers should have ‘‘Application Form.” 

J W.. SCHERMERHORYN, A. M., Secretary, 
7 East lith St, near 5th Ave., N. Y. 
 NDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Andover, Mass, 

ADVANCED CLAss: ‘Lhe next year begins Sept. 11. 
For information respecting Courses of Lectures, 
Scholarships, Terms of admission, etc., apply to 
Prof. Exbert C. Smyth. 


H’ VERFORD COLLEGE, Pa. — 


THOS. CHASE, LL.D. (Harv.) President. 
Under care of members of the Society of Friends, 
but open to others. Classical and Scientific Courses, 
No Preparatory Department. Location in the coun- 
try, nine miles west of Philadeiphia, on the Penn. 
R. R, unusually healthfal, and remarkably free 
from undesirable associations. Building situated in 
a beautiful park of sixty acres. Both boarding and 
day students received. Students have practical work 
in an Astronomical Observatory, the largest near 
Philadelphia, and in a well-appointed Chemical Lab- 
oratory. Carefully-selected Library of 14,000 vola., 
to whose shelves students have free access. Limited 
numbers bring each student directly under personal 
influence of professors. Next Half-Year bewins 9th 
mouth (Sept.) 12th., 1483. For circulars, etc., apply 
to Prof. A. C. THOMAS, A. M., Prefect, Haverford 
Collere Post-offiice, Penna. 
|) aarialacaaateaigie MEDICAL COLLEGE, 

Hanover, N. EH. 
The Eighty-seventh Annual Course of Lecturea 
begins August 1 and ends November 13, 1483, 
For Circular addresa, 
C. P. FROST, M.D, 








wy! MN MER SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, 
Cobourg, Ontario, Canada. 
Term of 6 weeks—July 2 to August 10, 

This Summer Course combines recreation with 
study,and affords to Teachers, Lawyers, Clergymen, 
and all classes of advanced students, the opportunity 
of acquiring a knowledge of a vitally important and 
exceedingly p.actical subject. Delightful climate, 
Moderate rates for boarding. Inexpensive excur- 
sion. Send for descriptive circular to J. R. Bechtel, 
Secretary National School of ;Elocution and Ora- 
tory. 1,4l6and 1,418 Chestnut St, Philadelphia, 
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THE WEEK. 

The season has fairly passed when 
money will rule stringent in our market. 
During March and April the extraordi 
nary cereal movement to the centers in 
the West drew heavily on our bank re 
serves, and left them so light that a 
clique of speculators was enabled to Jock 
gold certificates and produce quite 

the markets 
centers. This 


up 
a protracted tightness in 
for money at the Eastern 
would not have been possible but for an 
part of the 
who had so 


error of judgment on the 
Secretary of the Treasury, 
depleted his reserve that at the most 
critical period of mercantile activity he 
not only could not spare funds for bond 
purchases, but had to absorb from the 
banks some $15,000,000, or m: to 
strengthen his balances. 

We venture to say that this error will 
not occur again. And, now, for the next 
four or five months, monetary case is 
always sure to rule here, from the fact 
that from South and West the flow of 
funds has commenced, and we are re- 
ceiving back in heavy installments the 
money that was drawn from our centers 
in March. The Western shipments of 
merchandise have been very heavy dur 
ing the past thirty days, and payments 
are responding accordingly. 

The banks, which during March were 
more than $7,000,000 below their legal 
reserve, Siow now a small balance above. 
The monetary case abroad is rather note 
worthy. The Bank of France has increased 
its gold reserve about 000,000 from 
last year at this time; the Bank of Ger- 
many is *5,000,000 gold and $25,000,000 
silver better off now than a year sgo, 
while the Bank of England has lost about 
$7,500,000 gold during the past twelve 
months. The azgregate of gold increase 
in these three depositories, however, is 
about $25,000,000, which is the result of 
the depletion of our gold deposits here 
during the same time; yet the fact ex- 
ists that easy money rules here and in 
Europe, and is likely for months to come, 
notwithstanding the great development 
in our railway systems, which calls 
for more money to float the larger vol- 
ume of securities created by this in- 
crease. 

The next three weeks will witness the 
opening of the canals and lakes, which 
will compete with the trunk lines on 
slow freights. The rates on the latter 
will be reduced by the railways and, of 
course, the volume of traffic will show 
less to them than during the immediate 
past, but probably the spring months to 
come in this season will prove far more 
profitable than those of a year ago to the 
carrying companies. Stories of cutting 
rates and a coming fight are wholly with- 
out foundation ; the trunk lines learned 
a lesson from last year’s useless conilict, 
and will not renew it. 

The week has witnessed the purchase 
of the Hanniba' and St. Joseph stock by 
the Chicago, Bur. & Quincy Iuailway 
Company ; the latter issue five per cent. 
bonds to pay for the common and pre- 
ferred stock of the former, of which Jay 
Gould is the principal holder. The St. 
Joseph road is really almost indisnensable 
to the Bur. & Quincy, and will prove a 
very desirable acquisition, besides result- 
ing in harmonious arrangements with 
other and connecting lines. 

The foreign exchange market is lower 
for bills than a week ago, the export 
movement is still heavy for breadstuffs 
and cotton, while the imports uniformly 
show a reduction from week to week, 
compared with a year ago. The money 
market is drifting toward ease, ruling 
about five per cent., with the tendency of 
currency to the New York market. 

The bank statement is as follows: 


Te, 


$27, 


Loans inrease..........c0..000+- . $564,400 
Specie increase......... panedaie’ 807,000 
Legal tenders increase........« & 738,400 








Depoeaits increase. . 
teserve increase, 8,625 

Exhibiting a small surplus above the 
reserve for the first time in six weeks. 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 
New York, January 25th, 1883 


1882, 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Char 


following 
31«t Dee 


Premiums on Marine Riske from Ist 
January, 1882, to 3lst December, 
18RZ $4,112,693 58 

Premiums on Policies not marked 
off Ist January, 1582 1, 


Company, submit the 


its ufairs on the ember, 


516,844 85 
Total Marine Premiums 


off from 1st Jan- 
1882, $4,390,305 90 


$5,929,538 43 


Premiums marked 
uary, Isk2, to 3ist December, 
Losses paid « eee the 
same period 
Returns of Pre 
miums and 
Expenses... . $823,304 50 





2,013,767 35 





The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and state of New 

York Stock, City, Bank and other 

Stocks. ; $4,974,558 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 

co RO ee Eee 1,575,500 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the 

Company, estimated at. 531,118 15 
Premium Notes & Bills Receivable, 1,725,575 02 


Cash in Bank 364, 


{$13,171,675 02 


Amount 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding ce 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Sixth of February next. 

The ontstanding certificates of the issue of 
1878 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday the Sixth of February next, from 
which date all interest thereon will cease. The 
certificates to be produced at the time of pay- 
ment, and cancelled 


A dividend of Ferty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
the year ending 31st December, 1882, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday 
the First of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 


BORAGE GRAY 
a ce ORL 4IES, 


J.D. JONES 
CHARLES DENN! Is, 






H. MOORE, ) 

DEWwIsS OUT TIS DOLPH LEMOYNE, 
CHAS, H RUSSELL, ROBT. B. MINTURD 
JA MES LOW CHAS. H MARSHALL, 
DAVID I Nk, #EORGE W. LANE. 

ORDON BURNHAM, EDWIN D. MORGAN, 
ng AVEN, JA 3 FOREST, 
wM. sivais BANDE WILLET! 


OHA AS. D LEVEKIOH, 
ILL iAM BRYOE, 


BENJ, FIELD, 
SOsTAHL 0. LOW, 


WI TLLIAM E DODGE, WILLtA M H. FOGG 
ROYAL PH THOS.B.CODDINGTON, 
THOS. F. YOUNGS, HORACE K. THURBER, 
Onn HA “LIAM DEGROOT, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, JOHNL RIKER, 
WILLIAM H. WEB DENT TON SMITH, 


CHAS. P. BURDET 
JOHN D. JONES, eth 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pree't. 
A. A. RAVEN. 3d Viee-Prea't. 


Union Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Portiand, Maine. 


Assets, Dec 1882, $6,279,379.7T. 

Surplus over Liabilities (New York Stand- 
ard), $700,911.29. 

Policies in Force, 14,140; 


insuring, $24,562,57 


=Zwew 
should insure in this company for the following 
reasons : 
Ist—All policies issued after Noy. 16, 1851, are in- 
contestable after three years from their date, 
: = any Cause, except fraud or mis-statement 
of age 
2nd—Its Maine Jaw extension is the most just and 
perfect plan for profecting the interests of 
the policy-holder ever devised. 
3rd —Whenever the reserve upon the policy and the 
dividend addition thereto amount to the 
sum insured, the policy becomes payable at 
once, a8 & matured endowment. 
4th—Death Claims are paid immediately 
upon the approval by the Loss Committee, 
without walting the customary ninety days 
permitted by the policy, and without rebate of 


interest. 
OFFICERS: 
President, JOHN E. DE WITT. 
Secretary, Henry D. Smith; Assistant Secretary, 
Nicholas De Gioot; Medical Director, Thomas A. 
Foster, M. D.; Counsel, Hon. Josiah H. Drum- 
mond. 


FARM MORTGAGES. 


INTEREST CUARANTEED. 
$4,000,000 LOANED. NOT A DOLLAR LOST 
Payments Prompt as Gevernment Bonds, 





At National Bank of Commerce in New York, 
The restatements confirmed by 212 testimonials by 


our Patrons and fe eleven years’ business. Informa- 
tion, Forms eeeimon! als furnished on applica- 
tion. ATHINS & CO., 


Lawrence, Kansas. 
Hewny Dioxmson, NewYork Manager, 43 Brosdway 
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MANHATTAN: 
Life Ins. Co. of New York.) _- 


156 and 158 BROADWAY. _| 


Gives the New York Non-forfeiture L n ite P« 
cies Cash Surrender Value. Policies ine on testable 
ESTABLISHED IN 1850, 

AFE— $2,112,000 Sur} ne Pe New York rule 
telinti “Over #10, duu, 000 8 FELY INVESTED 
HENRY sTOK =, President, 
HALSE i First Vice-President 
H. B. STOKES, Second Vice- — 


H. Y. WEMPLE., Secretar 
8. N. STEBBINS, pre y. 





JL. 


"1S THE BEST it TRE WORLD,” 


| Excels all other Pianos in ite various patented im- 
MANHATTAN SAFE DEPOSIT | provements. The new designs in ( HICKERING 
GRANDS, assuring larger results in | ER AB 

AND STORAGE CO., | PURITY, LENGTH AND SWEETN TONE, leave noth- 
346 and 48 Broadway, N. Y. cor.,of Leonard St. | ing to be desired. The ( ‘HIC KERING SQUARB 
Offers a Safe Repository for Bouds, Deeds. a ' PIANOS, in all the usual styles, are unrivaled. The 


Siiverware, Jewelry, Paintin pa le pa ers, Trun | new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the justly-cele 
Safes to rent from $10 to s2i00 peryear. | brated rates TION, Which forever pre 
W. H. ¥ PLETON, Pres S.FISHER, Vice-Pres. | vents the possibility of atmospheric interference witb 


METALLI A 





RED'K FOST ER, Ger eral Manager | the instrument, and adapts it for use in any climate 
W. H. Lauderdale J. W. Lauderdale. | For elegant new Illustrated Catalogue, just ; 10Q 
Resident since isi4 F.W. Lauderdale. | address, 
LAUDERDALE & CO., | 
Real-Estate and Lonun-Agents. | CHICKERING & SONS, 
10 Washington Ave.N., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
mepeeegens E. 8. ty President Hennepin Co WABKEROOMS: 
Bank; T. A. aurrison, President Security Bank " £2 — 
JudveC. E Vanderburg, and any reliable business | 180 Fifth Avenue, | 156 Tremont St, 


NEW YORK, 
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MASON & HAMLIN 


seca 7 


CERTAINLY 
BEST 
beciog 


tirm in ices in Minnenp olis. BOSTON. 


‘CHOICE Investments! 


Western Real Estate Loans and School District | 


2 GOVERNMENT BONDS .::'. 


5 Lighe r Raye. of Interest. For informat on 
48 CHEW, Jr.. St. Joseph, .o. 


this paper baa 





1839. 1883. 


HARDENBERGH & CO. 
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COOoD NEWS 


FU CCESSORS 
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GREAT; 
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STEWART & CO. 


174 Fulton St., 


Offer a New and Large Stock of Choice 
fully selected Patterns of 


an ComPany 
and Care- 





i ADIBS I! 





ALANSON CARTER, 











Giet oP. Clubs “y our CELEBRATED TEAS 

end COFFEES, and secure a beautiful MONSe 

CARPETS, ETC., ROSE, or GbLD-BAND TEA SET a 

} lece*), Ollr Own importatio Oue Pie beanti 

| OF ALL GRADES, ul ¢ ag a-sets wiven aw y to the party seuding 
| ° oa a club for 3. This is the greates iducemé 

— r, Moquettes, Wiltons, ever « Gere a8 s Lin your orders sod enjoy ae 

} : : of GOOD EA or CU FE nd at the e time 

Velvets, Brussels, Tapestry, rocure a HANDSOME C “HINA” TEA-SE “No 

} Ingrains, Three-Plys, wun buy. Good Teas, Sic, .36c., and 40c_per pound; 

exce iene Teas Bik = Bie. and very beak pecan 

p . . * 66c. to Se hen ordering » ure « o1 

| Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, Mattings,etc, | what kind of teas yon wau to whether Oulonp Mnanae 

apan, 1 ria une ROL Gu , or 

ALSO, ep inh Breakfa 3 We are ‘he ol lest ana. , st 

wah need . —e peas ade ea Compan he business, © re oO 

LACE CURTAINS, LAMBREQUINS, CORNICES, | our house rev juires n 0 comment, For Tull parton: 


lare addres 
THE GRE AT 
| P. O. Box 2 


SHADES. 
ALL AT LOWEST PRICES, 
HARDENBERCH& CO. 


J. THOMPSON, 


121 Atlantic Ave.,cor Henry St., Brooklyn, 


Wholesale and Retail Grocer. 


The best Creamery, Orange and 


AMERIOAN TEA OOMPANY, 
3land 3) Vesey S8t,, New York 


WE WANT 1000 more BOOK AGENTS 
For Gen, Dodge's and Gen. Sherman's Bran New Book 
THIRTY-THREE YEARS AMONG 


OUR WILD INDIANS, 


Introduction by Gen. Sherman. 


Superb Illustra- 


—. a This reat work was subseribed for by 
: : a ai res. Arthur, Gen. Grant. aud hundred 

Delaware County men, and ix indorsed as the most Valusbleaud then 

ling book ever written. It Selis like wildfire, and is 

B ey i I TF I 1 BH} i=¢ the grandest chance to coin m oe ever offered to 

- Awenta. Be ele irculars, Ex ‘erms, Specimen 


late, ete free, to A. b. 
& ic 0... Hartford, Cenn 


ENGLISH BREAKFAST BACON, WoRTHINGTON 


Also HAMS. 


Long Island Kggs and Vegetables Dress Reform, 


received fresh every morning. Union Undergarments. 


E, 14th 3 (8, 14th 


and Drawe rain One. 


ul! we 


And a genera! assortment of 





FINE FAMILY GROCERIRS. ‘hen and sshmen ‘ 
. Ss Eg gun potae } mat 
pau Dre sa 2. rt 
Refrigerators. eae Wilk 

‘forded W alte 

L. H, Mace & Co.'s, Jewett s and Fareon’s make Special ty. c 
in great variety, and a com))'ete assortment of t 1 8} er I 

Abdominal St rs 

HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS. G Ba \ 





sant 
work promptl 
TRATED CaTa 


MRS A. FLETCHER 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. | 6 East 14th St., N. ¥. 
BAKER’S bess as ark Aes PI} 
TRAVEL TO EUROPE! 


| Estimates of Cost for Tours to nny part ot 
yen and the Orient. 
_ TICKETS ISSUED an d RELIABLE INFORMA 
| TION CHEERFOLLY GIVES ecial arranwe 


porters, 





fed to. New Iu 


Free 


530 Fulton St, Brooklyn, N. Y, 
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Daker's Premium Chocolate, the best 









BE preparation of plain chocolate for fam- manne for escorte perees to fo el it tan ae Full 
ily vu Baker's Breakfast Cocoa, | Pariculars in monthly Zravel, wit 
from which the exceas of oil has been ponte (abe AN EX CHANG TRAVE Leas 
reales Hicestahandataiane BUREAU, 162 Br adway, vw York 

y | c. A. B. an A'TTONI, Manager. 

adapted for invalids. — Baker's Vanila | ———— non ities 
Ch fe, as@ drink or eaten as con- | 
fectionery ia a deliciousarticle ; highly Pat. CHANNEL “CAN CREAMERY, 
re ided by tourists.— Baker's | DEEP SETTING WITHOUT ICE 
Br svaluable as @ diet for chile PERFECT REFRIGERATOR IN¢ LUDED, 
dreu.— German Sweet Chocolate, a Suited for large or small daines, Cream. 
mos? excelicnt article for families. | ee. OF aes hering ¢ —— 


ordere 
at wholesale where 1 have 


Speci al discount om lari 

One Creamery 
DO agents. 

Send for Circular. 8?" Agen 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. | 


7 WW. BAKER & COn 


ts wanted. 








WM, E. LINCOLN, 





Dorchester, Uae, ~~ Warren, Mass, 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 

—A gunpowder explosion in a fire 
works factory at Boustelten, in the can 
ton of Zurich, Switzerland, killed four 
men on April 19 

—The 24'b of May is the probable date 
for the opening of the Brooklyn Bridge. 
There will be appropriate formal cere- 
monies, and the President will be invited 
to assist. 

—Q 1een Victoria left Windsor on the 
morning of April 17 for the royal resi- 
dence at Osborne. Owing to her sprained 
knee, Her Majesty was unable to walk 
and had to be lifted into her carriage. 

-—Captain James B. Eads, projector of 
the proposed ship railway across the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec, states that the 
work is being vigorously presecu'ed, 
and that the massive railroad will be 
finished long before D> Lesseps’ Panama 
Canal is opened. 

—The revelations in the cae of 
the Tewksbury A!lmshouse, M tssachu- 
setts, are indescribably revolting. The 
cruclty and fiendishness of the man- 
agement has been something quite be- 
yond belief, and the horrors recounted 
are unprecedented. 

~** Collective Socialists” is the name 
of a new sect as opposed to Nihilistic or 
Anarchist Socialists. Collectivism, says 
Mr. Smalley in the New York ‘‘ Trib 
une,” is a new word, and appears to sig 
nify a preference for robbery without 
violence over the robbery with violence 
which the other division of these gentry 
wonld practice. 

—On Wedaesday night, April 18, the 
vice-regal occupants of Rideau Hall, 
Ottawa, were startled by hearing several 
shots near the building. There was an 
attempt to smooth the matter over by 
saying some one was shooting musk- 
rats in the vicinity; but sufficient 
anxiety prevailed notwithstanding to 
cause a discussion of the matter next 
day in the Cabinet Council. 

—The Parliament Building at Quebec 
took fire on the night of April 19, and 
was consumed before effective measures 
could be taken for security. Very little 
of the valuable library was saved. The 
Parliament Building stood on the site of 
the fort erected by Governor Champlain 
when he founded the city in 1608. The 
building was an imposing one, and com- 
manded a beautiful view of the St. Law- 
rence river. 

—In Pawnee City, Pawnee Co., Neb., 
the temperance ticket has been elected 
by @n average majority of forty-three ; 
about thirty-five more than last year. 
**No license” has been the issue for sev- 
eral years. The people are beginning to 
appreciate the advantages they have ina 
temperance town, and land in the vicinity 
is worth more than the same grade of 
land near any townin the State where 
saloons are licensed. 

—The statue of Professor Henry, of 
scientific fame, and former Secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institute at Washing 
ton, was unveiled in that city, Thursday, 
April 19. The statue stands in the 
grounds of the Institute, and the cere- 
mony of its unveiling was attended by a 
large throng of scientists, statesmen, 
politicians, Government officials and 
representatives. President Noah Porter 
delivered an oration on Professor Henry, 
and Justice Waite unveiled the statue. 

—Two Revolutionary anniversaries 
were celebrated last week on April 19; 
one at Newburg, N. Y., where the peo- 
ple celebrated the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the proclamation of the 
cessation of hostilities from the door of 
the Temple. At noon a salute of thirteen 
guns was fired at Washington’s head 
quarters, and by order of the Secretary 
of War the guns of West Point answered 
from down the river just es they did one 
hundred years ago. The other anniver- 
sary was that of the battle of Concord 
and Lexington, which occurred one hun- 
dred and eight years ago. It was cel- 
ebrated by firing of cannon, display of 
flags, and parade of local, militia. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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| From THE *‘ Boston Herarp,” Apri 15. } 


The Christian Union has lately 
stepped into the front rank of re- 
ligious journalism inthiscountry, 
and is a paper which the intelli- 
gent and thoughtful Christian 
layman cannot afford to do with- 
out. It has taken the most ad- 
vanced eround possible within 
the statement of Christian truth; 
has admitted to its columns the 
discussion of the new interpreta- 
tions of the old beliefs without 
departing from those beliefs in 
their integrity. Hence its weekly 
appearance has come to be of 





some consequence to those who |} 
are following closely the religious | 
thought of the age. It is honest | 
and loyal to the truth, while open | 
to the new applications which the 
old truth is now receiving at the 
hands of the best thinkers. It is 
edited on the English plan, which 
is that more than one writer 
shall speak his thought in its 
editorial columnswithout attach- 
ing his name to what he writes. 
This gives the paper a represent- 
ative character, and makes it the 
organ of living thought. It indi- 
cates the present trend of things. 
The leader in last week’s issue 
took up “* The American Church,”’ 
and set forth the new leaven now 
working in the elaborate denom- 
inationalism of the country in the 





time is, that we have lent and sent away to family 
fzienda, not on'y to home circles, bat to children 
and friends scattered—some in California, Colo- 
rado, Florida, and other piaces—that have had the 
reading and have expressed themselves highly eat- 
ified with its reading matter and the able manner 
in which it is conducted. Many of those friends 
have signed for it, and weekly enjoy its precious 
contents. It has regularly filled the hours of our 
Sabbath reading for ten years past, and from it we 


our faith and brighten our prospects along life's 
toilaome pathway. Although we have taken a num- 
ber of other journals, weekly and daily, yet no one 
of them has afforded to my family or myself so 
much real satisfaectionand large measure 
of information, on all important sub- 
jects, aa The Christian Union, 
SUBSCR BER, 


| 
| 
(;—, Conn., March 28, 1883, | 
Dear Chriatian Union; 

A recent expression of what you would like * if 
you had only one subscriber’’ is amusingly verified 
in our home. The firet paper lifted froma large 
pile and the last one laid down, after having passed | 
from hand to hand with **Read that” or ‘Hear this’ 
is the dearo!d Christian Union. We like it for many, | 
and, as we think, all-suflicient reasons, of which 1 | 
will state but afew. Firat, and best of al!, for jis 
wide, progressive, and sweet Christian voice. We 
believe that in the present day there must be mutual 
forbearance, ard mutual he’p and constant growth 
among Christian thinkers and workers, and 
we know no other paper where these 
wants are so fully met. Wedo not always agree 
with your positions, but we are free to confess that 
on the whole we consider you a3 perfect as any 
paper could be of which we were not the editors! 
We have never found any other paper whose liter- 
ary tone was so bigh and pure, and that we receive 
so much help from in building up a correct and 
elevating knowledge of the best schoola of thonght 


have gathered many sacred thoughts to strengthen 


light of present thought. A : }and action. This to us in our’work is invaluable, 
This article is significant of the !t seems to us that every intelli- 
direction in which men’s convic- sent Christian family in the land 
iions are finding expression, and Ought to read your paper, no 
is specially remarkable from the|™atrer how many others they 
fact that it is almost the first time read, It is a good omen for the future that sucn 
thata journal like The Christian | ® P8P* is born and ia eo fully alive, and because 
Union,a purely Protestant organ, we are confidently looking for a day when science 
has come out boldly on this sub-| and Christianity shall be recognized as counter- 
ject. There is a large amount of | parts of one great thought, and all that 1 truest, 
truth in the article, but it isa | and richest, and best in tke world, shall be in the 
statement that could finda place most harmonious development, through their com- 





in not more than two or three re- bined sway, do we heartily like your paper which, 


ligious journals in the whole 
country. 


| 








READABLE MAILS. 
| 


Among the pleasantest callers we have | 
now-a-days at The Christian Union office | 
are the two postmen who drop in to see | 
us five times a day. The following letters | 
are an example of what they bring with 
them, and we ask you if such readable 
letters ought not to make them welcome. 
We must not foiget to give credit to 
**Robert,” our office messenger, who) 
last Monday brought from the post-office, | 
where he gets a great bundle of ex-| 
changes every morning, the above ex- | 
tract from the Boston ‘‘ Herald.” Here | 
are the letters we have selected this! 
week: | 

Hayton, Wis., April 4, 1953. | 
Editor Christian Union: | 

With my remittance for renewal, permit me to | 
partly express my pleasure in the Caristian Union ; | 
to do so fully would occupy more time than I have | 
to give just now. From grandma down to the four | 
year-old tot of a girl its coming is eagerly looked | 
for, and if not on time we begin to fear we must | 
spend Sunday without it, which means a good | 
deal, as we live remote from churches, and 
our only service consists in reading the best we 
can get. Wedo not wish to be selfish, but under 
the circumstances it seems impossible to comply | 
with the reqaest to send the numbers to those who | 
are unable to take the Union, for having a limited | 
ibrary our best reading matter we get largely from 
its columns. 

Each volume is Carefully pre- 
served for the children when they 
become old enough to read them. | 
Altogether it would be 4 greater sacrifice to part 
with the back numbers than we feel able to make; | 
thongh we think there are a great many readers so 








situated that they could espare the Union, for it | 


would not always take everything as withus. We 


consider the paper pre-eminently ‘ Christian,” | 


which is the main reason why we cannot get along 
without it. I have written more than you will 
probably have time to read, but I have long wished 
to express my thanks to the editor of The Christian 
Union for the great pleasure I take in reading the 
best periodical 1n America, and surely there cannot 
be a better one published in the world. We hope 
to always be able to take it, 
Respectfully yours, Re: We 





Mr. Editor: 
In answer to your inquiry, I would eay itis not 


as we think, is so bravely leading the way by its 
every intluence—religious, intellectual and social. 
Most heartily yours, R. 








Statistics from the Census Department 
show that New Haven, Conn., is the health- 
iest seaport town in the world. Its clean 
streets, noble elms, and beautiful drives, both 
to the shore and in country, are wonderfully 
attractive to large numbers of our city people 
that evidently unite with Dr. Holland, who 
said in an article in ‘‘ Scribner's” a year or 
two ago that the City of Elms was ‘‘a charm- 
ing place; and, he added, ‘‘ Moseley’s New 
Haven House is a peculiarly excellent place 
at which to stop.""—[New York Tribune. 


We can add to the aboye hearty word that 
the sanitary condition and the comfort, as 
well as the table, are not excelled by any 
hotel in the country. The air of New Haven 
is delightful for invalids, and those seeking 
rest. 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN DESPONDENCY, ETC. 

Dr. W. 8. POWELL, Defiance, Ohio, says, 
‘‘T have used it with satisfactory results in 
dyspeptic ailments associated with great 
mental depression or despondency. “ 


Brewn’s Bronchial Troches. as a remedy for 
Coughs and Throat Troubles: *‘ Great Service in 
subduing Hoarseness.”—Rev. Daniel Wise, New 
York. ‘*Greatiy relieve any uneasiness in the 
throat.”—S. S, wry, Teacher of Oratory in Boa- 
ton University. ‘* Indispensable to me, having used 
them through all my ministerial life.”—ARev, C. S. 
Vedder, Charleston, 8S. C. 


Hundreds of persons’ using Ayer's Hair Vigor, 
certify to ite efficacy in restoring the hair to the 
health and beauty of youth. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor restores gray hair to ita original 
color, -nd makes the hair vigorous and abundant 


THE MOST FASHIONABLE PERFUME 
ow jer for handkerchiefe and letter paper is CAS- 
WELL, MASSEY & Cu"'s Violet Orris. 1,121 B’wy. 


“WANTS,” 


[Cards of not more than ten lines (agate 
measure) will be inserted in this column free 
of charge for subscribers. The full name 
and ee of the advertiser musi accompany 
each ‘‘want.” Cards for others than sub- 
scribers will be inserted for 15 cents per agate 
line, no card to exceed 10 agate lines.) 








Wanted.—Agents to solicit subscriptions in 
every county for the Christian Union. Address 
Christlan Union, New York City. 


to their income without giving much time to the 
| business. Address, Insurance, Room 13, 145 Broad 
way, N. Y. 


Fern Case.—A handsome black walnut fern 
case, 15x30 inches, zinc-lined, on casters. Good as 
new, will be sold for jesa than half price. Begonias, 
ferns, and several ether kinds of plants thrive flnely 
in it, and make a lovely parlor ornament. Address 

| Mrs. M., Box 225, Wud-on, N. Y. 





Wanted.—A lady who has had much experi- 
ence in teaching would like to give lessons in Eng- 
| lish literature, history, or some of the lower Eng- 
lish branches in part payment for a home during 
| the summer vacution, or would travel with or be 
companion for an invalid lady. Address * Litera 
ture,” P. O, Box 233, Lebanon, Ills, 

A Lady of experience as matron in a large 
boarding-school desires a position where she conld 
have an assistant, or as housekeeper in a Christian 
family. Would be eatisfied with a small salary, 
References unexceptionable. Address Mrs. L., Box 
479 , N. Y. City. 

Wanted.—By a Lady cf good family, a member 
of the Episcops! Church, a position of trust in a pri- 
vate family, Would be capable of kcepinz house and 
giving a mother’s care to children; or would take 
entire charge of the honsehold of an invalid lady 
or elderly couple ; attend to shopping, correspon- 
dence, etc. Can furnish best references. Salary 
mederate.—Address P.S. B., office of The Chris- 
tian Union, 

A Lady, teacher of French and German, in the 
city of Worcester, wou!d like a situation in a fam- 
ily epending the summer in the country or at the 
seashore. Compensation not 80 much of an object 
as change of air for the holidays. Address, M. F. 
T. Souther, 1 Lincoln Square, Worcester, Mass, 


Wanted —To gel! an Excelsior Printing Prese— 
screw chase, 4x7 inches, with back; self-ink 
ing: two rollers; used three months. Cost $15; 
will sell for $8. Address 64 Gillette St., Hartford, 
Conn. 


An experienced Jady teacher, who has had 
charge for over ten years of a graduating clase, 
would take with her into the country one or two 
children, and give them her best care, and inetruc- 
tion in some of the English branches, in French 
(natural method), and piano, if desired. Terms for 
one child, $19 per week; for two, $18. Address 
E. L. T., 300 DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Wanted a housekeeper. I wish to meet with 
a middle-aged Christian woman to take care of my 
cottage home and my husband and son during my 
absence during the summer. Such a lady would re- 
ceive kind consideration in what would be a per- 
manent New England home, if desired. Refer- 
ences, Address Fal! River, Christian Union office, 
20 Lafayette Place, New York. 

Respectable Women wishing to remain a day 
ortwoin New York can find comfortable beds for 
twenty cents per night, at the ** Women’s Lodging 
House and Restaurant,” 207 E. Forty-second St., 
near Third Ave. For particulars address, ** Secre 
tary,’ 105 W. Forty-fifth St 


An Invalid child or lady may find @ pleasant, 
permanent country home, tender and ¢ flicient care, 
in small private family; or invalid with nurse; no 
other boarders ; healthy locality; best of reference ; 
experienced with epilepey. Address early, S. F., 
Box 37, Hollis, N. H. 


Summer Board.—Two or three pleasant rooms 
to rent forthe summer in a beautiful New York 
village; well known as a@ summer resort; conven- 
iently located ; prices reasonable. For particulars 
address Miss J. E. Stanley, Box 569, Cazenovia, N. 

To Rent.—A well-furnished and pleasantly sit- 
uated cottage, suitable for a smal! family, with gar- 
den and barn, will be rented for 3 months. For 
particulars, address Box 303, Gt. Barrington, Mags. 


Wanted.—A good second-hand planer and 
matcher. Addrese Box 66, Usher's, N. Y. 


Wanted — second-hand field or spy glass. 
Exterior condition of no account, but must bea 
powerful magnifier and cheap. Also Webster’s 
Unabridged Illustrated Dictionary--latest edition — 
price not to exceed $5.00 unless in extra condition. 
Address, with description and price, M., Box 14, 
Pottersville, Cheshire Co , N. H. 








IF YOU WANT 











“The most popular and sat 
isfactory Corset as regards 
Health, Comfort and E! 







and get 
}!, Madame Foy’s Improved 
hil CORSET 
AND 


gance of Form,” be eure 








far from eleven yeare since we began to take The| Wanted.—A Christian man and graduate to 
Christian Union, and have taken it regularly ever | take charge of a school of high grade, Address, 
since; at least we commenced with its first’‘numbers | p Crook, Worthington, Ohio. 

—have the first pair of French chromos, The only 
reason that I cannot inform you for certainty as to 


I can suggest how any one may add materially 








[SKIRT SUPPORTER. 


} It is particularly adapted 
“SY to the present style of dress. 
_ _. For sale by all leading deal 
ers. Price by mail $1.3). FOY, HARMON 
& CO., New Haven, Conn. 
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SELECTED AT RANDOM. = WAS Lj AN D BE CL EA N” 1 


Brirp, Oceano Co., Mich., Jan. 20, 1885 
Allison Bros.: ‘' We have used you pean “se ae 
‘Death on Dirt’ soap aceording to directions 


and find it all it is advertised for, and ut How to ada ‘Were Washing 


especi-lly pleased with its pure aud delicate 


effect on the ekin; itis superior to the best | - asin a . _ = = a | 
effec , Snot | wee? BOTinc. 


German castile. 


ee aa 3 WITHOUT RUBBING 
T 





10 Sh. 


Allison Bros.: Sirs: ‘' Your * Death 1 P WF T's q OT b | mT =i T i ;7 A WI ; 


Dirt’ soap is a valuable help on washing- day 


Wife says the clothes come cut whiter thar Shy 2 "HA OWT ODORS. 


when using other soap, saving the bo 


ne | The Wash-Boiler Not to be Used at All. 


LEWIS BRIDGMAN 


f A area etek 
The Brattieboro, Vt. Lousehold, the ¢ ‘ ’ a tea-keitle fu f hotwa f t la 1sh I . 1 “ \ a very ema 
woman's paper of the country, wheels qnantity lo for a large w . a , potitively 
line and says they know ‘Death on Dirt” to | Dt shtened ; the finest flan are 8 sud ved, Theo : exsant, DREADED f 
be exactly as represented. | This is all done by the use of 


PAGOSA SPRINGS, Colo., Jan'y 14. 1885 ‘—D EA ; [+ O Ne ‘DI t tT a9 a A 

Mesers Allison Bros.: ‘* | made a tr | SO : e 
your famous soup, * Deuth on Dirt and fou ALLISON BROS., Sole Manufacturers, Middletown, Conn 
it fully equal to your representa whe ae nd S é ; 
comes into universal use, good-by, Wash : = ‘ ‘ ‘ 1on!~ 
Machine aud Agent !" ’ T— 

op) eee | ‘“ DEATH ON DIRT” IS ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS. 

A. 8. DUTTON. | ! the flesh and t thine: not y this. pat a , 


a us effects that ¢ ] f Ca Le) [t i t ' ea a3 & Day's, 


The Boston C% mere t onalist } \ _ . —. es ' : er . * , 
sow ‘hla sony to be exactly a0-reprosca! $100. IF 1T FAILS TO DO ALL WE CLAIM FOR IT, $100. 
it having been tried by some ment pei THE DIRECTIONS MUST BE FOLLOW ED. 


staff and found to be everything that 








laimed.’’ aren 26 se 1 
& ; then roll up and | ? 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan 8, 18% l any dirty spots remain, souy places again, put ' ‘ water, 
Messrs. Allison Bros.: ‘Your sow ¢ fess blueing than usual, add a small 41 wri = 8 aner ‘ r can be done 
Death on Dirt,’ was fally a8 good as y with any other Foap or compound 

recommended it to be. My wife suye it is th i our cll casi lo Conte For a tegding 10-deat cake, the mienatectarers * TY iP ORL BOAT a OR RT Teg oy Ese rp Sas Rar eater 

best soap she ever used.’ sying nothing of the neat box to pack it in; this alore ia PROOF ENOUGH cf tue va F ‘ as aii ‘lve 8G a 

Respectfully, H. H. FULTON ot do any vood, but the Proprietors KNOW that wherever t i »h 4 AE . r 

211 Peon'’a Ave., N. West. air teat—using tt strictly accordis g to directiona—you will never after use any other Soap, and eigt , vant # Manufacture 0 
—_———_ - ymparison we'h other « ps mek rim’ iar claime 








The Portland, Me., Transcript endorses | : ‘ : . ; 
“ Death on Dirt " urqaalifiedly, saying they | This soap is not an experiment like some would-be rivals. The Messrs. Allison Bros. 


had tested it and found it to be everything |are, like their father and grand-fathers before them, practical soap manufacturers. 
that is claimed. ** Death on Dirt’’ is ta their last and best production. 


————— | Sold by I De Nit i 
Sold by Leading ilers ip the Principal Cities of the United States. 
Mesars. Allison Bros. refer to the Pab-| ome af : 
: eee “He . Allison Bros., Sole Manufacturers, Middletown, Conn. 
lisher of the Christian Union, who has made a 4a ’ 
eatisfactory trial of the soap. Ask for °° DEATH ON DIRT’? Soap and take no other. 2A single trial will make you its life-long friend. 
= a _ : ab AES Si artes Ci hee IE 





| Hi O NIE AYER’S 
Insurance Company of New York, Hair Vigor 


| Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 
Fifty-ninth Semi-annual Statement, racer penton a iecee tee 


COPYRICHTED BY THC “OOMESTIC S.M.CO.NEW-YORK 1882. 





Showing the condition of the Company on the First day of seep Diack, as may be desired. By its use light or 
: ed hair may be darkened, thin hair thickened, an 
| JANUARY, 1888. Meielghes: Nadaradteaeue 
CASH CAPITAL. . ° $3,000,000 00 lt checks fallir f the hair, and stimulates a 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums, ‘ 2,116,832 OO | weak aud sickly growth to vigor. It prevents and 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims, e 317,596 O1 | cures scurf and dandruff, and heals nearly every 
x Net Surplus . : . . - _15774,061 06 | disease peculiar to the scalp. As a ladies’ Hair 
7 CASH ASSETS, , : ' SP RUN GE | accnec cticne don neton ts be ace, 
= SUMMARY OF ASSTS and silken in appearance, and imparts « delicate 

~7 j Held in the United States available for the PAYMENT of LOSSES by FIRE and for the avreeable, and lasting perfume 

Protection of Policy Holders of FIRE INSURANCE vis 
Cash in Banke, ‘ : ; ; $178 463 22 Mr C. P, BeEtcuer writes from Kirby, O., Ju y 3, 
Bonds and Morts gager, bei ng first lien on Real Estate (worth $2,756,800 . ‘ 174.737 44 382: ° art Fall my recommenced fallirg out, 
Ac> ~\08 | Inited States Stocks (market value), F : ; ; . 4 710 og | aud i short time [ became nearly bald. I used 
E OF OPERR Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value . ; n 7 59 | Partof a bottle of Ayers Hair Vigor, which 
| State and Municipal Bonds (market value), . 0.000 00 topped the falling of the hair and started a new 
Loans on Stocks, eo on demand (market value of Coa als, $657 24), P 491.375 ag | Brow! I have now a fu ead of bair growing 
THE Tite as RUNNING Interest due on Ist of Jannary, 1883 ; 12308 te | Vigoronsly, and am convinced that but for the use 
A} |) Premivme uncollected and in hands of Agent A, . : 3 : . 3136 44 your preparation I eh i have been entirely 
. teal Estate, . ‘ ° ‘ ‘ > . , ; 43 TS4 u7 aid 

Total, $7,208,489 07 Mus. O. A. Prescott, writing from 18 Elm St. 
. . Charnestow Mases., Apr 4.155%, eaye: ‘Two vears 
! : ig 4 t two-thire of my alr came < I 
Di betnINGMAGHINE) 0. A. HEALD, Vice-President. CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. ‘:.2).,"ueciras, of my tar came oft 
(Sari Reena oat eS T B. GREEO. oT eats ea? ‘ On using AYERS HAim Vigor the falling etopped, 
——s WM. L BIGELOW, * i H. WAS*BURH, Secretary. ind a new growth commenced, and in stone 





Gin | - —— eit bac couinant st gs iy Covered with shor 
peers WaT CONTINENTAL INS. CO.,| @@MALLFRUITS (00.8 00cccncy 





































~— enor 0,0 Broadway, New York. oa We have hundreds of simillar testimonials of the 
eserve for Unearpec remiums. .. 2 Ba . 
American Universal Cyclopadia | Reserve for all other claims............. 968,545 2 ; Hain \ : ; eds a 
WwW | Capital paid in Cash.......... ..-.0. Lynn { ival by et ekeptica ta va 
a Green's Son. 74 & 76 Beekman St., Nec | Net Susplus..-.---.. scecclteeee, 72 11657,865 6 iia the" reiia are re 
— — n va y Carna- {EK {El bY 
ie worth Te free fortane. | | ‘Total Cash Assets...........- $4,450,534 | <0 Hons, Geraniums, Pansies, 
eee Sen. tueceres, ey | The Company eondncts ie Dasines under ti mmmegpa oe rysanthe- | Dr, J.C. AYER & CO, sepsis Mass, 
| restrictions of the New York Safety Fund Law ‘ iy a Grape vines ar , 
$724,’ WEEK, Soa wma one. Com | The two Safety Funds goo e a .— oe | r 4 i : ent rectally good. , Sold by all druggists: Price, $1: eix bottles 
fx a Tecate hla = a ; PE, Pres’t 4 3 rout Sa ALL ¢ r, 
$6 a week In | your own town. ferms.and $8 ootie | Cyrnre Prox, Sec’y. | ' ANE sh gna © WER for $ 
free H Hatter & Co.. Portland, Me, | | wr, Prosomappheation 


$5 to $2u rsa Sey 











The Great LIGHT, 
Church 

“FEINK’S Patent Reflectors 6 
the Most Powerful, ¢ Rofler 


Cheapest and the Best} ght koow 
for Churehes, Sto Show Windows 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO 
BEAUTIFUL EVEK- BLOOMING 


ROSES 


-hpeonpn CONSUMPTION. 


I have 8 pr itive remedy for the above diseases; by 
ite use thonsands of casea of the wo ret kind and of 


Pen dat ee d nex have been cured Indeed, so stror 


Meneel eS y N.Y is my fait in ite efficacy, that I wi wend TWO BO ; 
ecly & Co., W t Troy, } PLES FREE, ty: ta VALUALLE TREAT- 


S28, reh. Chay S 
and other be 


Parlors, Ban ks, Offices, Picture Galle 
tes, Theatr wont 


























* ISE on this disease, to any sufferer Givee ress & 
eat onl Sor ROSES gant de ign. G > : e exp 
iest ” ve 0 P.UO.address. DR A Q OCUN 3. 
lites genoeae.. obra nae ENOUSE Srepertdontaat A} orl Siow Employment for. Ladies. | ¥-0-stdrew. D&-2.4.sLocodt th ret ab RY, 
os Sore, hon me Pot Plants eb LP. FRINK, 661 Peart St. N. > mary af ¢ : = ; = 
foraneat Se § alone livered aafely, portpaid,to any post. iati are Fy 30! 4, + Wht te Gold Edge ( ards, name on, a6: am- 
oe. ur yh ye ur cholce, all - sia pa ay A Stocking ‘sayy po rt. 4 - La ste 2 ’ ok Bc. M. SHAW & Oo., Jersey City, N.J. 
c are r$4: 135 or $5: ' - a their unequaled Sart ties pen ery pnbunennsinna mail Pate 
44 75 for'si ds % "Oot $135 By ndsome BUCKEYE SELL FOUNDRY a ie pote id. Our came nts ever Those answering an Adrert > “tl 
with very nt of Hy Fy 1D “eo ES free is of Pure Copper and Tin for CB et here meet with res: ly success a dake! 7 . Z dog tesa eee: nappy ice 
ur a complet: 3 ools, Fire Alarms,Farma, etc pa laric” “Vrite at o Suaaae mee confer @ favor upon the Advertiser and 
Treatise on the Rose,10 pice We Merete free teal WARRANTED. Catal ogne re Pa ” cure exchiave soxxibery. —_ seg Publisher by stating that the ‘ 
THE DINGE CONARD CO. VANDUZEN & tiFT, Cicetoer™ ” a City Suspender Co,, Cincinnatl, Obie . : Ai iia cael 
Bose Growers, est Grove, Chester Ce, Pa ° @” Leading Physicians recommend these Supporters. Lh | fteertisement in the Chrictian t/miw 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


| UPHOLSTERY COODS. 
| Just received. anew and choice line of 
Cre‘é and Madras Cartains. Alco, select 
| designs in Furniture and Drapery Mate- 

rials. 

~~ | 
Positively the most 
economical soap to | 
use for the toilet is 
the Ivory Soap. The 
cakes are so large | 
that you really get 
twenty cents worth 
of soap for a dime. 


| Broadway and {9th St. 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


| CARPETS. 


A superior line of Wiltons, Body Brus- 
sels, ‘lapestries and Ingrains, 





At Extremely Low Prices. 
CANTON MATTINGS. 





In entirely new patterns, just opened, 


CARPETS. 


GREAT DECLINE IN PRICES, Broadway and 19th St. 


WE OFFER THE tts OWING SPECIAL BAR- 
GAINS 





500 PIECES AXMINSTER CARPETS FROM 81.75 
FORMERLY SOLD AT #3 AND 83 50 PER YAR D. egrdd ay OF; 


275 DIFFERENT PATTERNS BODY BRUSSELS, 


NEW AND DESIRABLE STYLES FROM 81.25 Tor " vy 
PER YARD, is THE LEADING 


DIFFERENT stytes exrra sever os. Furniture Makers and Upholsterers, 


GRAINS, NEW DESIGNS. AND COLORINGS, 
FROM ic. PER YARD. 


MATTINGS. 


LARGE SHIPMENTS JUST RECEIVED, OUR 
OWN DIREOT IMPORTATION, 





47 and 49 West 14th Street, 
48 West 15th Street, 


Beaiween 5th and Gth Avs., 


NEW YORE: 


WHITE FROM $4 PER ROLL OF 40 YARDS, OR | 
luc. PER YARD. 


RED CHECK AND sw DIFFERENT paTTeERN | WHITE AND DECORATED 


FINE FANCY MATTINGS, FROM 810 PER ROLL x 3 
OF 40 YARDS, OR 25>. PER YARD. French China and English Porcelain 
AT LOW PRICES. 


SOLID COLORS, IN ALL THE NEW SHADES. 
Fine White French China Dinner Sets, 149 pcs. me oo 


i Wh Frer } lea Sets 44 « 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS | Fine Guie-band French hina Tea Sete, 44 pos, 6 B0 











A Ri se y Decorated Fre —_ China Tea Seta, 44 

AND anaine cei ieee eis asi ee 

Chambe r S-ts, i “$4 25; white... 20000. 

FURNITURE COVERINGS. Whiter nglish Po ree! 33 n Dinner Sets, 100 pes. 
* | Silver plated Dinner Knives, per dozen....... 3 x 


ALSO ALL HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS 
Tilustrated Cata owue and Price-list mailed free on 
applicat on. Estimates furnished. 
Cc. L. HADLEY, Cooper Institute, New York 


ALL THE LATEST NOVELTIES AT ABOUT 
HALF THEIR VALUE. 


City. 
Orders securely packed and placed on car or 
steamee free of charge. SentO. O. D. or P. O 
Money- order. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP eereral Purchasing Avents 


& CO. | DONNELL & CO. 


| 7 WEST 14th ST., NEW YORK: 

| BUYERS AND FORWARDERS TO ALL PARTS OF 
SIXTH AVE. AND 18TH ST., N.Y.) tie CouNtRY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. OF 

Got ARGE OR SMALL QUANTITIES 
SISHING GOODs, CLOTH- 
ott eit STATIO - 


WINDOW SHADES, [a specialty.) 








ano? 


Kissena Nurseries. 


= FOR CIRCULAR 


Trees and Piants. ™m 
Parsons & Sons Co.,' 


LIMITED, 


Flushing, N. Y. 





Those answering an Advertisement wii 
tonfer a faror upon the Advertiser ana 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in the Christian Jnion 





RIDLEY’S 


Grand, Allen and Grchard Sts., N.Y. 


MILLINERY. 


HATS AND BONNETS, 
LARGEST STOCK IN THE CITY, IF NOT 
IN THE COUNTKY. 


FEATHERS AND FLOWERS, LACES, TRIM. 
MINGS3, RIBBONS, SILKS, AND SATINS, 
HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, NECKWEAR, HAND- 
KERCHIEFS, FANCY GOODS, BOYS’ CLOTH- 
ING, SADIES AND CHILDREN’S SHOES, Ete. 


DRESS SILKS. 


BLACK GROS GRAIN, 55c.,65c., and 75c. 
50 PIECES 24-INCH, $1; WORTH 81.50. 
BLACK SATIN RHADAMES, 4fc,,59c., 69c.,79c., 


98c. 
15 PIECES 22-INCH, $1.05; WORTH $1.50. 


$1.50, $2, $2.25. 


49c,, 75c., £92., 9¢., B1.10, and $1.25. 
25 PIECES BROCADE AND WATERED STRIPE, 
$1.50; WORTH 8&2 Bd. 
BLACK MOIRE FRANOAISE, 65c., ‘5c., 85¢c., 
l0 PIECE3 VERY RICH QUALITY, $1; worth $2. 


COLORS. 


DRESS SILKS, ALL SHADES, 65c., 75c., #9c., 
@1, $1.17 UP. 

COLORS IN OTTOMANS—ALL NEW SHADES, $1.75 
WORTH, $2.25 

SUMMER SILKS, 45c., 50 

FOULARDS, 39¢., 490... 65 

SPECIAL: 50 PIECES 22-INCH°COLORED MOIRE 
FRANCAISE ALL SILK, We., REALLY WORTH 
$1. 75 


PARASOLS, 


In all the latest styles prevailing this 
season, and in all the vari- 


ous mountings. 


OUR FASHION MAGAZINE | 





BOTH TRIMMED AND UNTRIMMED) 
! 


BLACK OTTOMAN EGYPTIAN, 75c., 81, $1.25. | 


Black Satin Damasse, 






THE 


Admiation 


OF THE 


WORLD. 
Mrs.S.A Allen's 


WORLD'S 


. 

Harr Restorer 
IS PERFECTION/ 

| Public Benefactress. Mrs. S. 

A. ALLEN has justly carned this title, 
and thousands are this day rejoicing 
over a fine head of hair produced by 
her unequaled preparation for restor- 


ing, invigorating, and beautifying the 
Har Her World's Hair Restorer 
quickly cleanses the scalp, removing 
Dandruff, and arrests tie fall; the 
hair, if gray, is changed to its natural 
color, giving it the same vitality and 
luxurious quantity as in youth. 


COMPLIMENTARY. “My 
hair is now restored to its 
youthful color; I have not 
a gray hair left. I am sat- 
isfied that the preparation 
is not a dye, but acts on 
the secretions. My hair 
ceases to fall, which is cer- 
tainly an advantage to me, 
who was in danger of be- 
coming bald.” This is 
the testimony of all who 
use Mrs. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLDS HAIR RESTORER. 
“One Bottle did it.” That is the 


expression of many who have t ad 

their gray hair restore I toits na atu 
color, and their bald spo 

| pr hair, after using 

Mrs. S. A. Ait 

' 

| 





| 
















Restorer. Itis not a dye 


RH. MACY & C0. 


14th ST,, SIXTH AVE,, and 13th ST., 





| NEW YORE. 
| GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


ALL THE MOST ELEGANT NOVELTIES If 
TRIMMED 


Millinery 


AND THE ‘Most DESIRABL¥F SHAPES, ST ILED, 
» COLOKS IN UNTs IMME 


Straw Goods, 


| BOTH FO" Lap ES AND CHILD! 128,18 OBIS, 
LANS, BASKET Bu AID 


| 
| 


| GIVES ILI.USTRATIONS AND FULL LIST OF 


| OUR ENTIRE STOCK AND PRICES, AND BY 
| ITS AID SHOPPING IS MADE EASY TO CITY 
| RESIDENTS, AND GIVES TO OUT OF TOWN | 
RESIDENTS SAME ADVANTAGES AS ENJOYED | 
BY RESIDENT BUYERS. 

SINGLE OOPY lic., or ic. ANNUALLY. 


ORDERS BY MAIL SOLICITED. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION 








309, 311,313 to 321 Grand St... 


56, 58, 60, 62 to 70 ALLEN ST., 
59 61, 63 ORCHARD ST. 


- QUIMBY’S 
Improved Lightning Rods. 


These rods are manufactured and erected only by 
the subscriber. They are applied to buildings 
on strictly acientific principles, and during 
a period of fisty years have never failed 
to afford complete protection. 

Circulars sent and orders promptly executed. 


EDWARD H. WILLIAMS, 
SUCCESSOR TO E E. QUIMBY, 
No. 64 College Place, 
- NEW YORK. 


AGENTS. “WANTEI to intredn nce # 
NEW AND NOV EL ACCOUNT-BOOK 





terms to agents by return mail. H.W LON 
publisher, 30 Bond Street, New York City. 





Edw, Ridley & Sons, 


| Dress Goods, 


IN ALL THE POPULAR SHADES AND COLORS. 

| ERE NCH CASHMERE, CAMEL's HAIR, VIGOG@- 

NEX, SHOODAH CLOTHS. BE RGES AKMURES, 

| BUNTINGS, LADI+ &! CLOTH ND FLANNEL 
a 


Nuns’ Veiling, 


ALL COLORS, WARRANTED ALL a 
Dou BLE WIDTH, at 39 CENTS PER YARD, 


Black silks, 


BOTH FOREIGN AND DOM¥STIO. Phong. 
TION, IN IMMENSe RIETY, ) EVERY 
| YAR DA BARG AIx. 


Hosiery 


| FOR LADIES, GE NTL EMEN. AND CHILDREN, 
| ou BROWN DESIGNS, AND FRESH FROM NOT- 


~ Underwear 


FOR LADIES, OF THE CHOICEST STYLES 
FROM OUR OWN WORKROOMS, AND MADE 
FROM THE BES! MATERIALS. 


ALL THE ABOVE A AMERICA” THE LOWESTIN 


| 
| 


| 


ouR SPRING CATALOGUE WILL BE READY IN 
A FEW DAYS, AND WILL BE MAILED FREE 
Cbd ON APPLICATION. 


Spring Catalogues now Ready. 





to business men. Arich harvest to good canvasers 
during the summer months. Sample sheets and 
AMPHI 
5 8 e 














